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As the early installations prove 
their value, more and more new 
stations are being equipped with 
Radiant Heating. The views above 
show the Prince, West Virginia sta- 
tion on the C&O and the New Hyde 
Park and Kings Park stations on the 
Long Island. Others built and un- 
der way are at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L.I.; Burlington, N.J.; and Akron, O. 

The passenger waiting room fa- 
cilities at Kings Park Station on the 
Long Island system, 31 x 22 feet in 
size, include ticket office, lava- 
tories, telephone booths, drinking 
fountain and benches. Adjoining 
are an unheated utility room and 
an unheated baggage and freight 
room. The radiant heating installa- 
tion consists of four separate panels 
of welded wrought iron pipe, each 
with its own return main. This per- 
mits necessary ‘‘balancing’’ to pro- 
vide comfortable working condi- 
tions for the station agent, without 
overheating the waiting area where 


with 
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occupants are dressed for outdoors. 
Coils are embedded in a 5-inch 
concrete floor resting on a 6-inch 
stone fill. Hot water from an oil- 
fired boiler is circulated by a ther- 
mostat-controlled pump. 

Station heating has always pre- 
sented problems, from the stand- 
point of expense, space, and main- 
tenance of comfort conditions. Re- 
sults to date indicate that radiant 
heating is a completely satisfactory 
solution. It can be economically 
installed in large or small struc- 
tures. It leaves all floor space avail- 
able for use. It does not depend on 
heated air to maintain comfort con- 
ditions—so the effects of high in- 








filtration are greatly reduced. 
Wrought iron is by far the favorite 
for the pipe material, because of 
its ease of fabrication, its high heat 
emission, the fact that it expands 
and contracts at practically identi- 
cal rates with concrete, and its 
demonstrated corrosion resistance. 

If you do not have our bulletin, 
WROUGHT IRON FOR RADIANT 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS, we 
will be glad to send a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N. Y. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Power Switch Application 


Because of their greater power ... speed... and 
above all, reliability . . . “Union” Electro-Pneu- 
matic Switch Machines are unsurpassed for every 
modern power-operated switch layout. They have 
the power to move switch points almost in- 
stantaneously. And with their rugged construction 
and simplicity of design, they assure long, depend- 
able operation with minimum maintenance. 
Remember .. . at busy interlockings (including 
those remotely controlled) ... in C.T.C. terri- 
tories ... wherever swift route establishment is 
essential . . . the fast operation of “Union” 
Electro-Pneumatic Switch Machines may mean 
the difference between stopping and highballing 
a heavy tonnage freight or fast passenger train. 





Union Switcx & Sicna. Company 


SWISSVALE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 














MORE REGULATION? Government interference with details 
of train operation—one of the few fields in which railroad 
management still has a comparatively free hand—would be 
the inevitable result if bills now pending in Congress (H.R. 
378 and S. 238) should be enacted. Our News pages contain 
an account of committee hearings on the House bill “to give 
the I.C.C. authority to require railroads to install and main- 
tain communication systems and to establish and observe 
operating rules, regulations and practices.” The bill. 
of course, is advocated by the brothers as a “safety” 
measure, particularly for track motor cars. Meantime, as an 
editorial on page 21 points out, many railroads are finding 
that portable field telephones are doing more than any 
legislation or bureaucratic orders could ever do to promote 
motor car safety—and to expedite operations as well. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 











IS SAVING MONEY A CRIME? Attorneys for the virulently 
anti-railroad Department of Justice continued their attack 
on the eastern railroads’ Bulwinkle-Reed Act application in 
a hearing at Washington last week. As our News report 
shows, they descended to attacking the credibility of respon- 
sible traffic officers who had appeared as witnesses at earlier 
hearings; and they sought to introduce documents purport- 
ing to show that the Traffic Department of the Association 
of American Railroads had “saved” its member companies 
$3 million a year. Of course we know that “saving” hasn’t 
been popular in Washington for—well, some years—but we 
always thought one of the most important functions of any 
industrial association was to help to save money for its 
members. Looks to us as though the A.A.R.’s success should 
entitle it to a pat on the back from any impartial observer. 





TO CLEAR UP THE BACKLOG: One of the week’s major 
developments was the signing, by the railroads on the one 
hand, and the five big operating brotherhoods on the other, 
of two agreements which are “confidently expected” to 
“dissipate” the tremendous backlog of grievance cases pend- 
ing before the First Division of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. The nature and purposes of the agree- 
ments are outlined in the News section. 





44% MILLION MILES—is a long way. But it’s the total 
distance covered by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s two 
12-unit “Denver Zephyrs” in nearly 13 years of revenue 
service. They have, it would seem, well earned the com- 
plete general overhaul which the road has just finished 
giving them. The work is described, and illustrated, in an 
article starting on page 32. 





TOWARD “SOCIAL” SATISFACTION: The American free- 
enterprise business system has brought more people closer 
to material wealth than any other system has ever done 
anywhere else. But it has been far less successful in de- 
veloping and applying “social skills”; it has largely failed 
to give to individual employees, to customers, to stockholders, 










































the “sense of participation,” the “human satisfaction,” which 
nearly everyone wants. Our leading editorial, based in large 
part on a recent article in the Harvard Business Review, 
shows that business—including the railroads—can’t rely 
solely on economic remedies to cure non-economic problems. 





PRESIDENTIAL CHANGES: Not one, but two, important Class 
IT railroads have new presidents this week. On the Chicago 
Great Western, it’s William N. Deramus, III, who has 
succeeded the late Grant Stauffer. And on the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois it’s Clair M. Roddewig, who has succeeded 
John Budd, who, in turn, has gone to the Great Northern 
as operating vice-president. Both Mr. Deramus and Mr. 
Budd come from railroading families; the former, inciden- 
tally, succeeds to the distinction formerly held by the lat- 
ter, of being the country’s youngest president of a Class I 
line-haul railroad, with Mr. Roddewig a close competitor 
for the same honor. Mr. Deramus’ career is outlined on 
page 39; those of Mr. Budd and Mr. Roddewig on page 41. 





WHAT WILL THE DECISION BE? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had a busy time last week, as it listened to 
six full days of final argument by carrier and shipper repre- 
sentatives for and against the 13 per cent freight-rate in- 
crease which the railroads are seeking in Ex Parte 168. 
A full account of the week’s proceedings begins on page 28. 





WANTED — A DEFINITE PROGRAM: The railroad industry 
needs a definite program for measures which will restore it 
to financial health—a program which, one of our editorials 
declares, will enlist the support of the industry’s many 
friends (page 20). 


—_— =>... 





BIG JOB: Flood control projects have frequently necessitated 
relocation of railway lines. One of the biggest such reloca- 
tions, and one of the largest railway construction projects 
now under way in this country, is the relocation by the 
United States Army Engineers of a 17-mi. double-track sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania’s Conemaugh division in western 
Pennsylvania, in preparation for construction of a flood- 
control dam on the Conemaugh river. The $16-million 
project is described in detail beginning on page 22. 





TIME TO MECHANIZE: With the 40-hour week for non- 
operating employees close at hand, the incentive for in- 
creased mechanization of railroad accounting procedures is 
greater than ever before. That the necessary tools are avail- 
able—both in quantity and quality—was amply demonstrated 
by the exhibit staged last week at Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing the railway accounting officers’ 55th annual meeting, 
by some of the country’s leading producers of office equip- 
ment. The exhibit is more fully described, and the pro- 
ceedings of the convention itself are reported, in an article 
which begins on page 35. 
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> Spanning the St. Louis River, linking Duluth, Minn. 
to Superior, Wisconsin, swing bridges are operated by 
the Northern Pacific Railway, “Main Street of the North- 
west.”” Heavy traffic depends upon their smocth electrical 
opening and closing. For these conditions the railroad 


wanted a submarine power cable of exceptionally long- 
lasting service life. 
The choice was submarine cable. The 


of 3-conductor cable. 


an Okonite 
installation called for 3600 feet 
Conductors: Okoloy-coated for 
Semicon-taped to prevent internal corona cutting. Insu- 
long-lived Okolite. Armor: Galvanized _ steel 


corrosion resistance, 


lation: 





armor wire. O. D. of cable: 2.390”. Weight: 5 Ibs. 
per foot. 

While moisture-resistance is, 
perhaps the most important single factor in this cable’s 
selection is the consistently stable electrical character- 
istics of Okolite high-voltage insulation. 

Power cables are only one of many types of Okonite 
wires and cables used by American railroads. Others are 
specially designed for signal applications, case and 
instrument wiring, centralized traffic control. Write for 
information on specific railroad uses of wires and cables. 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


of course, an essential, 
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Economic Remedies Won't Cure Non-Economic Ills 


Spokesmen for business, especially “big” business 
—including, of course. the railroads—who attempt 
to win friends for business, and for economic free- 
dom, by pointing to the figures which reflect the 
effectiveness of modern business and industry in 
raising the general standard of living, are probably 
aiming at the wrong target. Just because critics of 
private business usually express their criticism in 
demands for more and more economic advantages— 
higher wages, more “social security,” cheaper prices 
—does not signify that unsatisfactory pay and work- 
ing conditions or high prices are the real source of 
their complaints. A group of employees may demand 
more money or what is known as “improved working 
conditions,” not necessarily because the real source 
of their dissatisfaction lies in their earnings or con- 
ditions of labor, but because more money or “im- 
proved working conditions” is all they are organized 
to bargain for. Meantime, the actual origin of their 
dissatisfaction may lie in some such hard-to-define 
irritation as the feeling that they are being treated 
as if they were people of no importance. 


“Not By Bread Alone” 


Trying to locate and correct conditions, other than 
the economic ones. which give rise to unsatisfactory 
relations with labor, with customers, or with the 
general public is a task which many men in mana- 
gerial positions regard with distaste. A search for 


non-economic causes of unrest smacks of “do- 
goodism”’ or paternalism, or even “parentalism,” or 
some other behavior usually considered scarcely 
masculine in character. Hence it is that the real 
causes of irritation are seldom corrected—they are, 
indeed, not often even discovered; and frequently 
their existence is not suspected. It is written that 
“man does not live by bread alone.” He does not 
live either merely by having “two chickens in the 
pot,” a new car in the garage, and a 40-hour work 
week. 

Management is employed by owners, not just to 
“run the business” efficiently. It is also hired to 
protect the owners’ principal and, if possible, to 
procure a reasonable return on it—not just in one 
year, but for the long term. If protection of the 
investment and of a fair return requires that man- 
agement cope with opposing forces which are psy- 
chological or social rather than economic, then man- 
agement cannot consider that its duty is done when 
it goes no further than to secure the productive 
efficiency necessary to permit low prices and higher 
wages. Any technique—whether of psychology or 
sociology or even philosophy—which will serve in the 
preservation of the property and its earnings is as 
appropriate a field for management activity as is 
the mastery of the technology of production or the 
science of keeping outgo less than income. 

Free business on the American pattern did not 
come to its present grief because of its neglect, so 































































far, to make everybody rich. It has, indeed, brought 
everybody much closer to material riches than they 
ever were before. The troubles of business have 
risen, instead, from its having concentrated so 
much upon material results that other things which 
people want, perhaps unconsciously, just as much 
as they want big incomes have been neglected. An 
employee, or the average customer, by himself, is a 
“little fellow.” and it used to be standard practice 
to treat him as such—but, banded together, the little 
fellows aren’t little any more. Coping successfully 
with them requires knowing more about their real 
motives than the demagogues do, and giving them 
leadership which will fill their needs better than 
the demagogues can. 

Such considerations as these are not mere 
“theories” to which busy railroad men cannot afford 
to devote time and attention—instead they are the 
very aspects of the railroads’ present situation where 
remedial action is most sorely needed; and where 
so little genuine progress has been made. How, for 
instance, can the railroads induce their employees, 
their security holders and those of their patrons 
who are wholly or mainly dependent upon railroad 
service to become participants—not mere onlookers— 
in the political struggle to secure a regulatory and 
financial framework in which the railroads can, once 
aga'n, operate successfully as privately financed 
enterprise? There is no problem more important to 
the railroads’ future than this—yet it lies entirely 
outside the realm of ordinary railroad technology 
and economics. 


To Improve “Human” Satisfaction 


How lay hold of such a nebulous challenge as this 
—staking it down so it can be worked on? There 
are some practical suggestions toward an answer in 
a supplement to the May issue of the Harvard 
Business Review—an article written by Dean Donald 
K. David, a successful business man in his own 
right, who has progressed further, perhaps, in his 
grasp and exposition of the essentials of business 
leadership than anyone else in the country. Dean 
David sets forth the qualities needed in a successful 
business leader as follows: “The first of these is 
competence in the management of his business ac- 
tivity’ —progress is not going to be made in solving 
the psychological and sociological problems of busi- 
ness by men who fail to perform well their primary 
job of “running the business.” He then goes on to 
say: “The second [necessary quality] is the de- 
velopment and application of social skill so as to 
make his business enterprise a ‘good society.’ The 
third is the willingness to participate in the broader 
affairs of the community and nation.” 

“T see opportunity unlimited,” Dean David writes, 
“for improving the ‘human’ satisfaction which people 
have a right to expect from the place where they 
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spend as much as a quarter of their lives, their 
place of employment. . . . One hears much these 
days about giving employees ‘a sense of participa- 
tion.’ . . . The participation must be real. . . . It 
must come from a genuine recognition by the leader 
that each member of his organization has something 
to contribute to it and needs to be given the op- 
portunity to do so. The business leader must believe 
in the dignity of the individual and in the value of 
each man’s participation. .. . I am not speaking of 
just the top men in industry. . . . The responsibility 
for competence and the responsibility for creation 
of a good society fall upon every person who has a 
directive part, no matter how small, in the activities 
of the people who make up the organization.” 

What the dean discerns is a far cry from the 
old-school theory of management best described in 
the phrase “treat ’em rough and tell ’em nothing”— 
a practice which produced attractive financial results 
for the short run, but piled up a huge deficit of ill will 
toward business leadership which the present genera- 
tion of management is having a hard struggle to 
overcome. It has the double responsibility, not only 
of doing its own management job well—but of being 
extraordinarily deserving to counteract, if possible, 
the handicaps bequeathed by some of its short- 
sighted predecessors. 

There is a lot more of similarly nourishing en- 
lightenment in Dean David’s essay, which space is 
not available here to discuss. Railroad men whose 
concept of their duties is larger than that of the 
primary job of “running the railroad,” or such part 
of it as is entrusted to them, will find it profitable 
to read the entire discussion in the original. 





WANTED — A 
DEFINITE PROGRAM 


For the guidance of people who would like to 
assist the railroads politically in securing more 
equitable competitive conditions in transportation 
—for instance, railroad employees, supply manufac- 
turers and their employees, and friendly shippers— 
would it not be most helpful if the railroads, in- 
dividually or collectively, would issue, if only “as 
information,” a program specifying reasonable stan- 
dards of weight and size limitations for highway 
vehicles, and similarly equitable provisions for the 
financing of highways, waterways and airports? 

One of the leaders in the direction of the rail- 
ways’ public relations activities suggests, with some 
reason, that the railroads have no more business 
adopting an “official” stand on the question of proper 
size and weight limitation for highway vehicles 
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than truck operators would have in expressing them- 
selves, for instance, on train length limitation or 
proper axle loading for locomotives. The cases are 
not quite parallel, because the railroads as taxpayers 
have a financial interest in the preservation of the 
highways which truck operators do not have in 
the railroads. Be that as it may, no one would 
question the propriety of dissemination by a rail- 
road, or by the industry as a whole or by regions, 
of the weight limitation formula of some state which 
has worked it out scientifically. 

The railroads could also find plenty of expressions 
from state government sources against so-called 
“reciprocity” and from toll-road advocates on the 
advantages of toll financing of long-haul highways. 
In short, it is possible for the railroads to make 
clear to railroad employees and other friends of 
the railroads in specific terms what is needed in 
the way of reasonable statutory standards for size 
limitation of vehicles and for the sound financing 
of publicly owned transportation plant from users’ 
payments—without the necessity of committing the 
railroads to an “official” position on any of these 
questions, if taking such a position be considered 
undesirable or improper. 

The point is that mere generalized sympathy for 
the inequities the railroads have to face in their 
competition with government-owned transportation 
plant does not do the railroads any good. They 
need to tell their friends, specifically, just what is 
wanted from the legislative authorities—otherwise 
the goodwill which exists toward the railroads can- 
not be converted into an effective political force for 
securing remedial action. 

And what about freeing the railroads from some 
of the regulatory handicaps which prevent their 
meeting the rates of contract carriers by highway 
and water? The June issue of the magazine “Fortune” 
suggests that granting such freedom from regula- 
tion to the railroads is the only alternative to 
government ownership—and more than one chief 
railway executive has expressed the same opinion. 

Other chief railway executives have suggested 
that the railroads be allowed higher depreciation 
rates, possibly retroactively; and that earnings in- 
vested in improvements which are not highly re- 
munerative be exempt from income taxation. Why, 
indeed, would it not be justifiable to exempt all 
earnings reinvested in the fixed properties from 
income taxation—seeing how the fixed property of 
all other (i.e., government-owned) transportation 
plant not only does not contribute to taxes, but 
actually consumes taxes; and seeing how, further, 
earnings are now the only source of financing open 

to railroads for improvements to fixed properties? 

There is no doubt whatever that a canvass by 
the railroads of the available legislative measures 
which would contribute to restoring the industry to 
financial soundness—and a specific statement of 
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those most needed to secure this objective—would 
be most helpful in rallying the political support, fail- 
ing which, probably, none of these desirable measures 
can be enacted. 





SAVING LIVES WITH 
PORTABLE TELEPHONES 


The portable telephone is proving highly useful 
as a tool for the maintenance-of-way and structures 
forces. By permitting direct communication between 
field forces and those who direct train movements 
important advantages are realized. Under some cir- 
cumstances, for instance, portable phones are useful 
in obtaining more working time for individual 
gangs using on-track equipment. In others, trains 
can be authorized to move over tracks as soon as 
emergency repairs have been completed. But their 
greatest potential value is as a safety measure in 
connection with movement of track motor cars. 

Many letters have been received from maintenance 
men—from foremen to district engineers—pointing 
out this safety feature. One of them sums up these 
comments with the statements, “If all gangs were 
equipped with portable phones, and in conjunction 
therewith made proper use of flagmen and a little 
common sense—accidents in which motor cars are 
struck by trains could be practically eliminated.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission reports reveal 
that it has investigated 18 collisions between trains 
and track motor cars during the past five years. 
These accidents resulted in the death of 39. persons 
and the injury of 67 others. All were held to be 
caused “by failure to provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motor cars.” In most of 
these accidents the motor-car operator lacked knowl- 
edge regarding imminent train movements in the 
block occupied by his motor car. If each had had a 
portable phone, with access to a line to permit its use, 
lives undoubtedly would have been saved. 

The praise that correspondents have bestowed on 
portable telephones indicates that “adequate pro- 
tection for the movement of motor cars” need not, 
in all cases, involve intricate and extensive altera- 
tions to train rules or methods of operation. Often, 
provision of such protection can be as simple as 
asking an operator the condition of the block. 

Many railways have equipped their maintenance 
forces with portable telephones. At least one has 
even furnished space radios to gangs employed in 
a territory where there are no telephone lines. 
Letters received from people employd on these roads 
evidence their sincere appreciation of a device 
which eliminates hazards and affords operating ad- 

vantages as well. 
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Dus of the largest railway construction projects now 
under way in this country is that being carried out by 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, in relocating a 
16.94-mi. stretch of the double-track main line of the 
Pennsylvania’s Conemaugh division in preparation for 
the construction of a flood-control dam and reservoir 
in the Conemaugh river. The new line will replace 
trackage that will be inundated or otherwise rendered 
useless when the dam is completed. Work was started 
early in 1946, and at the present time the grading 
work, which has involved the handling of about 6,200,- 
000 cu.-yd. of material, and the construction of a 2,660- 
ft. tunnel, is practically complete. The track work 
is also well under way, as is the erection of the super- 
structures of six major bridges. 

This relocation project is noteworthy not only be- 
cause of its cost—approximately $16,000,000, much of 
which is represented by the heavy grading made neces- 
sary by rugged terrain—but also because of the design 
features of the tunnel and other structures, which 
differ in many respects from usual railway practices. 

The Conemaugh river flood-control project was con- 
ceived shortly after the disastrous St. Patrick’s Day 
flood of 1936, which reached unprecedented heights in 
the Allegheny and Ohio valleys. It is only one of 
several such projects in this area, designed to effect a 
substantial reduction in flood damage. It is estimated 
that the Conemaugh project alone would have reduced 
the flood crest at Pittsburgh in the flood of March, 
1936, by 4.6 ft. 

The dam involved in this project will be built near 
Tunnelton, Pa., approximately 40 mi. east of Pittsburgh. 
At full-pool stage the water in the impounded reservoir 
will be approximately 60 ft. over the Pennsylvania’s 
present tracks near the dam site. The existing line will 
be under water for approximately five miles upstream 
from the dam. 
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Major Line Relocation 


The Conemaugh Division main line is of great im- 
portance to the Pennsylvania as a freight traffic route 
between the West and East. This line extends north- 
east from Pittsburgh and follows the Allegheny river 
upstream to Kiskiminetas Jct., 30.2 mi. It then turns 
to the southeast and follows the Kiskiminetas river 25.3 
to Saltsburg. Beyond Saltsburg the line continues 
to the southeast, following the Conemaugh river for 
20 mi. to Compitt Jct., where it connects with the main 
line of the Pennsylvania’s Pittsburgh division. 

This route provides a river grade throughout. The 
grades on the Pittsburgh division hetween Pittsburgh 
and Conpitt Jct. are less favorable and require helper 
service for tonnage trains. Use of the Conemaugh Divi- 
sion line relieves congestion on the busy Pittsburgh 
division — a highly important consideration — and 
also provides a means of by-passing through freight 
around the Pittsburgh terminal. The importance of the 
Conemaugh line is shown by the fact that it carries 
approximately 60 tonnage trains daily. 

When the Conemaugh River project was authorized 
by Congress, the Pennsylvania entered into an agree- 
ment with the Corps of Engineers, in which the lat- 
ter agreed to replace the present line in kind. Under 
these terms the new line has a maximum grade of 9.3 
per cent, compensated, and a maximum curvature of 
5 deg. 

The Conemaugh flood-control project is outstanding 
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The Bow Bridge crosses the Conemaugh river about a mile below 
the site of the proposed dam and also crosses over the stone 
arch bridge of the existing line 


i 
Nears Completion The relocation project involves six major bridges. The Social 


Hall bridge, shown under erection, is a deck-girder structure 
with eight 100-ft. 2-in. spans 


Pennsylvania project, necessitated by flood- 
control work, involves 17 mi. of road — Part 
of an important freight line, the new route 


will go in service this year 


among such dam projects in that the incidental work — 
of which the railroad relocation is the largest single 
item — will cost considerably more than the dam 
itself. The total cost of the work is estimated at $44,- 
200,000, of which the dam and its appurtenances will 
amount to $14,700,000. 





The New Route 


The upstream, or east end of the relocation begins 
about one mile east of a bridge which carries the 
present line over the Conemaugh river, known as the 
Social Hall bridge. It then swings to the left of the 
present line and crosses the river on a new bridge 
upstream from, and at a higher level than, the existing 
bridge. It follows the left side of the river valley, 4.4 
m: to a ridge in a large bow in the river. Passing 
through the ridge in a deep rock cut, the new line 
immediately crosses to the right side of the river on a 
high bridge, well above an existing bridge on the 
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present line. Beyond this point the new line roughly 
parallels the present, but at a considerably higher 
elevation, for 5.6 mi. to a point about one mile east of 
Saltsburg, where the present and new lines again di- 
verge. The new line bypasses Saltsburg to the north, 
traversing the new tunnel, and again parallels the 
present line about a mile west of the town, but at a 
higher elevation. It then follows the right bank of the 
Kiskiminetas. river, paralleling the existing line 4.3 
mi. to a point just west of Avonmore, where it 
crosses the river and connects with the present line. 

Because the country it traverses is rugged, many 
heavy cuts and fills were required. The heaviest cut — 
that at Bow Ridge — involved nearly 830,000 cu. yd., 
largely of rock and indurated clay, most of which re- 
quired drilling and blasting. In making this cut alone, 
nearly 570,000 cu. yd. were wasted. Total excavation 
on the project, as already mentioned, was approximate- 
ly 6,200,000 cu. yd. 

Both cuts and fills were finished to provide a 40-ft. 
width of roadway, exclusive of side ditches. This width 
was increased on curves and on the higher fills. A 7-ft. 
berm was provided between the backs of the side 
ditches and the toes of the walls in rock cuts as a safe- 
guard against falling rocks. 

Fills were constructed of rolled earth put down and 
compacted in six-inch layers, of clean dumped rock, or 
of a combination of materials. Where earth fills are 
in the area of the future reservoir, they are faced with 
a one-foot layer of spalls, topped with a three-foot layer 
of clean stone. Fills of combined materials within the 
reservoir limits have a core of shale, indurated clay 
and overburden, while the outer sections are of clean 
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stone, dumped in 24-in. layers. Slopes vary betwee 
14% to 1 and 2 to 1, depending on the location an 
height of the fills. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in grading 
because of slides. In one location a steep-pitched bed 
of blue clay proved troublesome and it was necessary 
to remove about 250,000 cu. yd. of this material, down 
through the line of slippage, to prevent further trouble. 
In another instance, where the proposed line called for 
a side-hill cut and fill, it was necessary to construct a 
concrete toe-wall 17 ft. high and 360 ft. long, to hold 
the embankment in place. 

Inspection of the finished grade in several cuts re- 
vealed that the roadbed contained pockets of unstable 
material — in one instance, quicksand. Where such 
conditions were encountered the soft material, in some 
cases quite extensive, was removed and replaced with 
broken stone. Grading contracts were held by the Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Shofner, Gordon & Hinman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The new tracks are being constructed on 14-ft. cen- 
ters on tangents. On curves this distance is being in- 
creased at the rate of 2 in. per degree of curve. Speci- 
fications call for a crowned subgrade, sloping % in. in 
12 in. toward the sides and topped with a minimum of 
12 in. of cinders and 6 in. of stone ballast. The tracks 
are being laid with new 140-lb. rail on 24 ties per 39- 
ft. panel, and are fully tie plated and anchored. 


Features of New Tunnel 


The one tunnel is located near Saltsburg and bears 
the name of that town. A double-track bore, 2,660 ft. 
long, it has a clear inside width of 30 ft. The side 
walls are vertical to a height of 15 ft. 1 in. above top 
of the rail, while the roof is a three-center arch of 
8-ft. and 22-ft. radii. The clear height is 24 ft. 11%% 
in. above top of rail. The grade in the tunnel is 0.3 
per cent descending westward. All tunnel concrete was 
air entrained. 

















Left—Map showing the location of the Conemaugh Division 
main line with respect to other important P.R.R. lines in 
western Pennsylvania 


Below—The relocation project, showing the location of the old 
and new lines, the tunnel and the major bridges 
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Left—Heavy grading was required at many points on the new line. Bow Ridge cut, shown here, involved the handling of 830,000 cu. 


yd., much of which was rock. Right—Steel forms on movable travelers were used to place the tunnel lining. A pumpcrete machine 


was used to deliver to the forms 


The tunnel floor is of concrete and embodies two 
slabs, 18 in.. thick, the top surfaces of which slope 
toward the center line at 4% in. in 12 in. Ballast-re- 
taining curbs are provided on each side of the tun- 
nel, and gutters, 18 in. wide, are located between the 
curbs and side walls. A 12-in. layer of crushed-stone 
ballast is laid directly on the floor slabs. 


Extensive Drainage Provisions 


Special measures were taken to dispose of water 
in wet areas in the tunnel. A typical treatment of wet 
seams encountered in the rock above the spring line 
involved the drilling of inclined holes across the seams 
to intercept the water, and the placing of 2-in. pipes, 
caulked into place in drilled holes, to catch the water 
and carry it to weep holes in the side walls at gutter 
level. Where water was encountered below the spring 
line, sheet-iron pans were installed to collect the flow. 
with pipes to carry it to the weep holes. 

Before ballast was applied over the tunnel floor, 
half-sections of 15-in. perforated metal pipe were 
placed directly on the center line for the entire length 
of the tunnel. Water collecting in this pipe is conveyed 
to catch basins located at intervals of 300 ft. The same 
catch basins serve 10-in. cast-iron lateral drains lead- 
ing from the side gutters. 

The primary drainage system within the tunnel 
consists of a concrete-lined trench, containing a 15-in. 
tile drain, surrounded by gravel, located along the cen- 
ter line of the tunnel below the floor. The flow line of 
this pipe is 3 ft. 6 in. below the top of the floor slabs. 
Except for open joints at 15-ft. intervals, the tile pipe 
was laid tight. The catch basins extend down into 
this level, thus directing all water into the tile drain. 

Refuge niches of generous size are provided at 100- 
ft. intervals along each side of the tunnel, being stag- 
gered so as to place them 50 ft. apart. The niches on 
the south side are provided with lights, above them, 
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and four niches on this side are equipped with tele- 


phones. Eight vapor-tight conduits were placed in 
the south wall prior to concreting. These contain tele- 
phone, telegraph and signal wires as well as power 
lines for purposes of illumination and operating power 
track tools. 

The tunnel was started in April, 1946, and is com- 
pleted. Herman Holmes, of Crystal Falls, Mich.,. the 
contractor, progressed the excavation on a 24-hr. sche- 
dule. A 15-ft. by 15-ft. pilot tunnel was driven first, us- 
ing a five-drill jumbo, while mucking was done by an 
electric mucking machine, and five-yard dump cars, the 
latter operating on a narrow-gage track. Drilling of the 
main bore was done from a large railmounted jumbo, 
with the mucking being performed by a 1%-cu. yd. 
electric shovel. 

Haulage was done with three 12-cu. yd. Diesel 
dump trucks and an 8-cu. yd. tractor-scraper. Drilling 
progressed at the average rate of 20 ft. a day. 

Steel supporting ribs were used throughout the 
tunnel, spaced from 1 ft. 8 in. to 4 ft. apart, depending 
on the character of the material encountered. The ribs 
were installed as full-section excavation progressed. 
Timber lagging was used back of the ribs, where re- 
quired, and voids behind the lagging were filled with 
concrete. The remaining voids were filled by grout- 
ing after the tunnel was lined, the grout being applied 
through preformed holes in the lining. 


Concreting Arrangements 


The concrete lining of the tunnel was carried out in 
two operations. Blaw-Knox steel forms, 60 ft. long, 
were used for both the side walls and the arch, these 
being mounted on separate travelers. The travelers 
operated on tracks and provided ample clearance be- 
neath them for the passage of equipment. 

Concrete was mixed in a Rex paver and delivered 
to the forms by a Rex Pumpcrete machine. The con- 
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tractor made six pours per week — three 60-ft. side- 
wall sections, and three 60-ft. arch sections. 

Special measures were taken at both portals to pre- 
vent surface water from cascading over the headwalls 
‘and wing walls. The east portal presented the most 
difficult problem in this respect because of the presence 
of a number of springs and a small stream in a nar- 
row ravine above and at one side of the portal. This 
was solved by intercepting the water and diverting it 
into a buried 48-in. concrete pipe, which carries it 
across and above the line of the tunnel and discharges 
it into a sluiceway. The sluiceway, in turn, carries the 
water to a concrete-lined side channel in the ap- 
proach cut. 

The tunnel will be ventilated by two fans, each 9 ft. 
2 in. in diameter, located at the west portal. These fans, 
and their operating motors, will be housed in concrete 
buildings on each side of the portal, just outside the 
tunnel. Each fan will be inclosed in a sheet-steel hous- 
ing, to which is attached a sheet-steel air duct, 24 ft. 
long. The tunnel section is flared for the last 37 ft. at 
this end and a “false” lining of the regular tunnel sec- 
tion was placed inside the flare, leaving a continuous 
transverse opening in the side walls and roof at the 
inside end of the flare. The space above and behind 
the false lining provides a passage through which air 
from the fans will be blown into the tunnel, the passage 
being fed by the air ducts through openings in the 
headwall 9 ft. 4 in. wide by 16 ft. high. 

The fans will be placed in operation on the ap- 
proach of each train and it is-expected that the cur- 
rent of air developed will move eastward through the 
tunnel at the rate of 16 to 18 m.p.h. This, it is cal- 
culated, will exhaust all gases from the tunnel in 314 
min. 

Six major bridges were required on the project, two 
of which — at Social Hall and at Spruce Run creek — 
are in the reservoir area and required high substruc- 
tures. The Bow Ridge bridge, about a mile below the 
dam site, is also a high-level structure, its height be- 
ing dictated by the need for gaining elevation to lo- 
cate the tracks above the proposed reservoir level. 

The Social Hall bridge is 824 ft. long and has a 
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Above—Twin roadway slabs were used on all bridge decks 


Left—Cross section of the tunnel, showing the principal di- 
mensions and construction details in both the ribbed and ron- 
ribbed sections 





maximum pier height of 95 ft. The Spruce Run bridge 
is 380 ft. long and is of similar height. The Social 
Hall bridge embodies a series of deck girder spans, 
while that at Spruce Run embodies three half-through 
girder spans and one deck-girder span. The Bow Ridge 
bridge is 820 ft. long, and differs from the bridges 
just mentioned in that it has two deck-truss center 
spans, each 227 ft. long, flanked by shorter deck-girder 
spans. 

The piers of these structures are, in general, similar, 
and consist of slab footings, 5 ft. to 8 ft. thick, above 
which are monoliths’ of varying heights. The upper 
parts of the piers are identical at each bridge and 
consist of two rectangular columns, with concrete web 
members at the caps and at the mid points. The in- 
termediate web members are omitted in the shorter 
piers. The abutments are of the three-column, spill- 
through type, with “elephant-ear” backwalls. 

Other major bridges are those at Blacklegs creek, 
259 ft. long; at Long run, 64 ft. long; and at the Kis- 
kiminetas river, 461 ft. long, at the west end of the re- 
location. The first two of these structures are deck- 
girder bridges, while the last involves three through 
Warren truss spans. All of these structures have mono- 
lithic piers and conventional abutments. All bridge 
superstructure concrete was air entrained. 


Deck Slabs on Bridges 


All deck girders of the several girder bridges were 
braced in pairs, and each pair was capped with a 15- 
in. deck slab, with ballast-retaining curbs. The floor 
stringers of the truss spans were similarly braced and 
capped. A %4-in. layer of waterproofing was placed 
over the slabs and covered with extra-hard, premolded 
asphalt planking. A 10-in. layer of stone ballast will be 
placed directly on the planking. Each roadway slab 
has a precast concrete walkway along its outer side, 
supported on steel brackets. A 1214-in. space between 
the roadway slabs is also covered by precast slabs. 

The superstructures of five bridges, including the 
three high-level bridges, were fabricated and are be- 
ing erected by the American Bridge Bridge Company, 
Pittsburgh, while the steelwork of the other struc- 
ture is being handled by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 

All design and construction on the Conemaugh flood- 
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control project is being done under the direction of 
Col. F. H. Falkner, district engineer, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, Corps of Engineers, with the field work being su- 
pervised by Wilfred Bauknight, chief of construction, 


and W. C. Sales. resident engineer. D. L. Somerville, 


chief engineer, Central region, and R. H. Crew, as- 
sistant to the chief engineer, are representing the Penn- 
sylvania, under the general direction of J. L. Gressitt, 
chief engineer, system, with W. D. Suplee, assistant en- 
gineer, as chief inspector. 





“IT'S EASIER TO SCRAMBLE THAN UNSCRAMBLE” 


The following paragraphs are abstracted from an address by 
Arthur K. Atkinson, president of the Wabash, before the Down- 
town _ Club of St. Louis, Mo., at a luncheon meeting on 
April 29. 


If nationalization comes to the United States, without doubt 
it will strike down the railroad industry first. It is traveling 
toward us now, down the tracks of government bureaucracy, 
and if not stopped will bring about financial conditions in 
the railroad industry which will make private ownership and 
operation impossible. 

The nationalization of industry under the British Labor 
government was a grave step and will be difficult to retrace 
should the experiment prove a failure. As some wise man 
once said, “It is easier to scramble than to unscramble the 
eggs.” 

Is it because of some selfish motive that we [railroad 
spokesmen] want to keep the railroads under private owner- 
ship? If I believed that government ownership of the rail- 
roads would bring more efficient operation, lower rates for 
shippers and passengers, a better standard of living for 
railroad employees, or a stronger national security, I would 
be glad to become a federal servant and see our railroad 
lose its individual identity along with the others... . 

Many factors combine to make this pessimistic picture, but 
one of the most important is the unfair competition caused 
by the government’s policy of granting subsidies to other 
transport agencies. . . . The Federal Works Agency recently 
estimated that $60 billion of highway building is needed to 
bring all roads and streets up to adequate standards. The 
average expenditure required for an adequate highway and 
street program is estimated to be $4.3 billion annually, yet 
the total motor vehicle registration fees and fuel taxes now 
total only about $3.3 billion yearly. The principal cause of 
the high cost of maintaining highways and streets is the 
inability of the states to enforce the laws restricting the 
weight of loaded motor carriers. 

According to a recent article only 7 per cent of the high- 
way costs are paid by trucking firms, while private vehicle 
owners pay 93 per cent of the cost; yet trucks do 93 per 
cent of the damage and private drivers only 7 per cent. 
Pressure groups are constantly insisting that every dime 
spent for fuel and license:taxes be appropriated for highway 
and. street purposes only. On the other hand, the railroads 
not only pay the cost of construction and maintenance of 
their roadbeds out of their own pockets, but in addition pay 
substantial taxes into the general funds of all the states. 

Do you realize that the federal government has already 
spent nearly $2 billion on our waterways to make them 
navigable, and that authorized projects are pending con- 
gressional approval which will cost an estimated $2 billion 
more? No tolls have been charged for the use of these 
facilities since 1882 and 80 per cent of this waterway traffic 
is handled by private carriers exempt from regulation. . . . 

Another expensive transportation subsidy is paid to the 
airlines. Their terminals are said to have already cost the 
taxpayer $775 million to build, and an estimated $58 million 
each year to operate. Yet the airlines in 1944 paid only $1.5 
million for rental of these facilities. The airlines pay nothing 
for the use of the airways but benefit by aids to air naviga- 
tion and traffic control furnished free by the government. 
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These services cost the taxpayer $63 million annually. ... 
With the tremendous sums being spent by the armed serv- 
ices on the development of new planes and flying techniques 
1 can see no reason for the continuation of the wasteful 
subsidy to the civilian air transportation. 

Some of you might be thinking now of the substantial land- 
grants to the railroads back in the 1800’s. Was this not a 
subsidy? Absolutely not! The facts are that the railroads 
did receive approximately 131 million acres of land, the 
estimated value of which was $123 million or 94 cents per 
acre. This land was of little value without transportation, and 
the government was in no position in those days to advante 
the capital necessary to build national railroads. Not only 
the land-grant carriers but also their competitor railroads 
paid the government for those lands manyfold through re- 
duced rates on shipments of government property, mail, and 
military personnel. Our congress repealed the land-grant 
rate provisions, effective October 1, 1946, in view of the 
recognized fact that the railroads had already contributed, 
through the reduced rates to the government, more than ten 
times the value of those land-grants. 

In spite of the experiences of the past 75 years when the 
railroads successfully fought off the threat of nationalization, 
climaxed by their proven capabilities during the recent war, 
why is it that this nationalization threat is still lurking on the 
horizon? Just what are the factors which cause the taking 
over by government of transportation? There have been quite 
a number of motives for such action in foreign countries 
including the following: 

(1) Lack of private venture capital to build railroads 
necessary for the development of the country; 

(2) The uneconomic guarantee by government of the se- 
curities issued by privately owned carriers; 

(3) The expropriation of railroads built by foreign private 
investors; 

(4) Government guarantee of low rates to foster sectional 
economic or political interest; 

(5) Military expediency; 

(6) Attempted regulation of several privately owned and 
operated roads by government ownership of one railroad; 

(7) The policy of keeping rates under rigid control while 
permitting wages and other operating costs to rise unchecked, 
thus resulting in bankruptcy of the privately owned roads... . 

For many y<ars the railroads have been unable to show 
a fair return from their operations. . . . Our ‘revenues have 
been held down by the strict regulation of rates, while op- 
erating expenses including wages and material costs have 
been constantly rising... . Our taxes have likewise increased 
by leaps and bounds. .. . A good illustration of the extent 
to which our states might go to keep the railroads on the 
tax rolls is found in a bill recently introduced in our Missouri 


' Jegislature. This bill would levy a tax on the removal of 


railroad properties where rail service has been abandoned, 
measured by the tons of scrap recovered by the railroad as 
salvage. Railroad lines are abandoned only when such action 
is considered in the public interest or after a temporary 
purpose has been served and the line is no longer justified. 
Such a tax strikes me as being similar to grave robbing. It 
gives the tax collector one last chance after the taxpayer 
is dead. 
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Oral argument on the railroads’ Ex Parte 168 petition 
for a permanent freight-rate increase of 13 per cent 
was heard last week in Washington, D. C., by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and a cooperating com- 
mittee of state commissioners. The proposed 13 per 
cent advance would supplant the interim increase of 
5.2 per cent which was approved by the commission in 
its report of December 29, 1948, and the net effect, as 
calculated by Jacoh Aronson, chief counsel for the rail- 
roads, would be a rise of 6.5 per cent in present rates. 
Mr. Aronson put the prospective annual yield from 
this “residual” increase at $550 million. This would be 
in addition to the annual-basis yield from the interim 
advance which was put at about $425 million in a no- 
tice issued along with the commission’s interim report 
by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel (see Railway Age of 
January 8, page 242). The railroads will do their best 
to “get by” on this basis, Mr. Aronson told the com- 
mission, noting at the same time that the carriers’ fi- 
nancial situation has become worse since the petition 
was filed last October and that the 40-hour week for 
non-operating employees will become effective Septem- 
ber 1 to add “at least $450 million a year to operating 


costs.” 
Proposal “‘Extremely Conservative” 


The railroad counsel was unable to say whether the 
carriers would succeed in their undertaking to “get 
by,” but he insisted that their decision not to amend 
the application to seek further increases at this time 
pointed up the “extremely conservative” nature of the 
proposal now before the commission. And he expressed 
his hope that there would be prompt and favorable 
commission action so that the “residual” increase might 
be in effect “several months” in advance of the 40-hour 
week’s effective date. 

The argument sessions began on May 16 and ex- 
tended over six days, the commission sitting on Satur- 
day, May 21, in order to conclude last week. More than 
60 counsel participated and their presentations indi- 
cated the general shipper opposition to the carriers’ 
proposal. There were some, however, who said they 
were not arguing against giving the carriers additional 
revenue, but they wanted to preserve rate relationships 
in their industries or restore relationships which they 
said had been distorted by percentage - increases al- 
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Ex Parte 168 Rate Case 


Submitted to |. C. C. 


Commission heard oral argument last week on proposed per- 
manent increase of 13 per cent which would supplant interim 


advance of 5.2 per cent; more than 60 counsel participated 


lowed in Ex Parte 162 and Ex Parte 166 proceedings. 

Thus the arguments brought before the commission 
such controversies as those between long-haul and 
short-haul shippers and those between manufacturers 
of competing commodities. Opponents of the increase 
laid particular stress on evidence in the record of the 
case which indicates that a substantial amount of traf- 
fic has already been diverted from the railroads to mo- 
tor carriers, and that further diversions would result 
if the railroad rates are further increased. 

Much was said also about the deficit which the rail- 
roads are incurring in their passenger-train operations, 
the argument there being that higher freight rates 
would not be required if this deficit were eliminated 
or substantially reduced. Arguments along this line 
cited figures published by the commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics in the latest issue 
of its “Monthly Comment.” The figures showed that 
the net railway operating income from freight service 
reached a peak of $1,561.2 million in 1948, but the 
passenger-service deficit of $559.9 million was also a 
peak; and it cut last year’s overall net railway op- 
erating income to $1,002 million (see Railway Age of 
May 21, page 190). 


Aronson Speaks for Railroads 


These opposition arguments were heard after Mr. 
Aronson had made his opening statement outlining the 
railroad proposal and summarizing briefly the evidence 
offered to support it. The presentation of the railroad 
counsel was completed at the May 21 session with his 
rebuttal statement which concluded the proceedings. 

In his opening statement Mr. Aronson referred to 
wage increases in the railroad industry since 1939 and 
dealt with contentions that the carriers should do some- 
thing about their mounting labor costs and union 
“featherbed” rules. He conceded that wage rates and 
working rules may not be just what railroad manage- 
ments would like, but he said that these maters are 
“determined by government agencies” under provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. And he insisted that the 
industry is entitled to recognition of the fact that pres- 
ent wages and rules have the “stamp of approval” of 
such government agencies. : 

On the matter of “holding the line,” Mr. Aronson 
said that the railroads have done a “far better job” 
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than industry generally during the past 10 years. 
Freight rates, he added, have not gone up “anything 
like” the “110 per cent” increase in prices of materials 
and supplies which railroads buy. He estimated that if 
the proposed rate increases were in effect for a full 
year from September 1, when the 40-hour week for 
non-operating employees would also be in effect, the 
net railway operating income for that 12 months would 
be about $838 million. This means that the carriers 
“will have to adopt the most radical economy meas- 
ures possible,” he said. 


Subsidy for Passenger Service? 


At this point Commissioner Miller referred to the 
deficit from passenger operations, suggesting that a 
contention might be made that the government should 
take care of the loss in view of the fact that it gives 
subsidies to other modes of transportation. Mr. Aron- 
son said he had heard no suggestion that railroad 
passenger operations be subsidized; and he went on to 
express his view that the passenger service deficit 
would not be as large as it is if subsidies were not 
given to competing passenger carriers. Commissioner 
Miller then said he had tried to get away from the 
term “subsidy,” but he was raising a question as to 
whether the government might be disposed to absorb 
the deficit in order to maintain the service. Mr. Aron- 
son made this reply: “If we can’t get the cost of the 
service out of the users and a bountiful government 
wants to pay the cost, then I imagine you would find 
the railroads receptive.” 

The railroad counsel went on to say that there was 
in the record no testimony offering specific suggestions 
as to how to eliminate the passenger deficit. Because 
he knows of no way in which the railroads can escape 
their obligation to render passenger service, Mr. 
Aronson thinks the best way to handle the matter is 
to recognize that maintenance of passenger service is 
required by the national transportation policy, as stated 
by Congress, which calls for an “adequate transporta- 
tion system”—not merely an “adequate freight sys- 
tem.” 

Later on, Mr. Aronson told Commissioner Mitchell 
that the railroads are doing all they can to reduce the 
deficit from passenger operations. He also said that 
freight and passenger operations are indivisible—they 
are “separate legs in the same body.” During the 
course of another discussion of the passenger deficit, 
Commissioner Alldredge interpolated into the record 
figures indicating that revenues from 1948 passenger 
operations paid all the direct costs of such operations 
end contributed something like $100 million toward 
common expenses. 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Mitchell had asked Mr. 
{ronson if all railroad executives were in accord on 
the application. The commissioner said he had read 
newspaper reports of statements by some executives 
who did not seem to agree that higher rates were de- 
sirable at this time. Mr. Aronson replied that the rail- 
rvuads with which the executives mentioned by Mr. 
Mitchell were associated are all parties to the applica- 
tion; and he added that “perhaps their actions may 
speak louder than their words.” 

Addressing himself to the evidence on diversion of 
trafic, Mr. Aronson said that most of it was heard from 
industries that have already diverted their business and 
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thus don’t use the railroads except as a “stand-by” 
service. He added that the poet must have been think- 
ing of the railroads when he said “they also serve who 
stand and wait.” The railroads “are not desirous of 
committing suicide,” Mr. Aronson continued. He went 
on to say that they expect to make adjustments to 
meet competition; but they want an adequate revenue 
base to deal with those situations as they develop. 

The opposition of counsel for various shipper in- 
terests who appeared after Mr. Aronson had made 
this opening statement was epitomized in the argu- 
ment made on behalf of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League by John S. Burchmore. When asked by 
Chairman Mahaffie what he would have the commis- 
sion do, Mr. Burchmore said the evidence justified a 
finding to the effect that the additional increases pro- 
posed are not likely to increase the revenues of the 
railroads. The chairman then asked if Mr. Burchmore 
would have the commission rescind the interim in- 
crease, and the N.I.T.L. counsel replied in the nega- 
tive, adding that he would “let it ride” and see what 
happens. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burchmore had called attention to 
the fact that he had labeled his brief as one “not in 
support of the carriers’ application.” He added, how- 
ever, that it was “not in opposition,” because the league 
has always taken the position that railroad revenues 
should pay the costs of operation and a fair return; 
and thus it will not oppose higher rates if the evidence 
shows a need for higher revenues and also that higher 
rates will produce them. 

On that score, however, the league’s position is that 
the evidence introduced by the railroads overstates their 
revenue needs. Prior to the interim increase, there was 
a need for additional revenues of only $528 million to 
keep the carriers on an “even keel” with what ihe 
commission’s Ex Parte 166 report found they needed 
in the way of annual net railway operating income, Mr. 
Burchmore calculated. He went on to ask the commis- 
sion to consider the “weight” of shipper opinion in 
the record. And he used the phrase “mob psychology” 
in referring to the nature of some of the opposition, 
suggesting that higher rates imposed on shippers in 
that frame of mind would make them less willing to 
cooperate with the railroads on other matters. 


‘Mob Psychology” 


Commissioner Johnson asked if Mr. Burchmore had 
ever known “mob psychology” to think that prices 
were too low. And the N.I.T.L. counsel replied that he 
had never known of anyone who thought the prices he 
paid were too low. Meanwhile, Mr. Burchmore had 
asserted that he could find no evidence in the record 
that the rate structure could stand a general increase; 
while he found “much evidence” that rates “have 
reached their peak” and the railroads are “pricing 
themselves out of the market.” In testifying to the con- 
trary, railroad traffic officers “made their case,” Mr. 
Burchmore conceded; but he insisted that “concern” 
about diversions was reflected in Mr. Aronson’s state- 
ment that the carriers would attempt to “get by” with- 
out further increases. 

Arguing for the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, F. G. Hamley, its general 
solicitor, said that the railroads’ attitude toward the 
diversion threat reflected an “utter blindness to the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE LONG ISLAND‘S 
VAN WYCK EXPRESS 
WAY BRIDGE PROJECT 
at Jamaica, Long Island, 
where a permanent con- 
crete bridge is being 
built to carry the road’s 
- 13 tracks over the 10- 
lane thoroughfare. There 
are 1,635 train move- 
ments every 24 hours 
through the maze of 
11 crossovers and 28 
switches at this point, 
and all these movements 
are being made without 
loss of time and with 
complete safety while 
the construction job is 
being accomplished 





economic facts of life.” Without conceding that the 
interim increase has resulted in just and reasonable 
rates, the association’s position is that no further ad- 
vance be authorized at this time. 

Like Mr. Burchmore, Mr. Hamley asserted that the 
railroads had overestimated their revenue requirements. 
He interpreted evidence introduced by the association 
as indicating that “the prospective deficiency in meet- 
ing revenue requirements for the year ahead is rela- 
tively small”; and that the threats of diversion make 
the freight-rate-increase approach both undesirable and 
impracticable. “The only practicable relief is for the 
railroads to adopt aggressive programs to curtail ex- 
penditures, increase efficiency, and attract traffic back 
to the rails,” Mr. Hamley advised. 

He said in closing that he was arguing along the 
foregoing lines with “due regard” for the state com- 
missions’ “broad concepts” of their public duties. 
“These state commissions,” Mr. Hamley explained, “be- 
lieve that the public interest requires the maintenance 
of a sound, efficient, adequate and economical railroad 
transportation system. They believe that the carriers 
should be granted authority to make such charges that 
they may be enabled to serve the people well, and to 
receive the compensation for their services which is just 
and reasonable under the circumstances.” 


No “Right Time” to Raise Rates 


The Department of Agriculture was not only op- 
posed to any further increase, but it asked the com- 
mission to rescind the interim increase. James K. 
Knudson, attorney for the department, said that it 
was taking that position because of the “general agri- 
cultural situation.” When Mr. Knudson went on to 
suggest that a period of “unsettled” economic condi- 
tions, which he said the country is now experiencing, 
is not the proper time to raise railroad rates, Com- 
missioner Johnson asked if the department did not 


oppose the Ex Parte 162 and Ex Parte 166 increases 


on the ground that they would contribute to a “rising 
spiral of inflation.” 
Mr. Knudson admitted that the department was in 
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opposition to the railroad proposals in those earlier 
cases, and Commissioner Johnson then asked when was 
the proper time to increase railroad rates. Mr. Knud- 
son called that a “difficult question,” and Commissioner 
Johnson replied that, difficult though it be, it was the 
question posed to the commission. The commissioner 
then went on to ask if Mr. Knudson thought there 
could be a set of conditions under which the depart- 
ment would favor an increase. The department’s attor- 
ney replied that if the department were shown that 
the railroads were operated with “100 per cent ef- 
ficiency” and still in need of revenues, it might not 
oppose rate increases as strongly as it does in the 
present case. 

Colonel Johnson interpreted the answer as meaning 
“never,” since, he said, “100 per cent” efficiency would 
never be attained. And he asked Mr. Knudson if the 
department’s operations were “100 per cent efficient.” 
Mr. Knudson then said that he had not meant the “100 
per cent” literally, and Commissioner Johnson asked 
him if he were aware of improvements which the rail- 
roads had effected in the turn-around time of freight 
cars—‘“the best measure of efficiency.” Mr. Knudson 
was not informed as to that, but he insisted that the 
department had done its best to prove its allegations 
of inefficiency, having offered as its witness C. E. 
Childe, described as “an eminent and respected student 
of transportation, a respected practitioner before this 
commission, and a former member of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research.” The railroads dealt with 
the department’s presentation on operating efficiency 
in a rebuttal statement by Arthur H. Gass, chairman 
of the Car Service Division, A.A.R., who noted that 
Mr. Childe had “frankly” stated on the record “that he 
had no practical experience in railroad operation.” 
~ Another witness introduced by Mr. Knudson on this 
matter of operating efficiency was J. C. Winter, who 
is chief of the Transportation Facilities Division of 
the Marketing Facilities Branch of the department’s 
Production and Marketing Administration. Mr. Winter 
compared actual transit times on a large number of 
shipments of agricultural commodities with what he 
calculated should be the “normal” iransit times if op- 
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erations were as “efficient” as he thought they should 
be. Mr. Gass dealt with that presentation also in his 
rebuttal statement (see Railway Age of April 23, page 
49), : 


No Expert to Colonel Johnson 


When Mr. Knudson cited the Winter testimony in 
his argument, Commissioner Johnson broke in to say 
that he knew Mr. Winter “well,” and “he’d be the last 
man I’d refer to on railroad efficiency.” The colonel 
also said that he knew of “no greater contributor” to 
car delays than the Department, of Agriculture with 
its inspection set-up administered by a staff which 
does not work on Saturdays. Mr. Knudson said he 
would bring that situation to the attention of his 
“principals,” but the colonel said that “they know all 
about it.” 

In his rebuttal statement, Mr. Aronson said that the 
opposition to the railroad proposal might be classified 
broadly into that reflecting the “perennial” dispute 
between the long-haul shipper and the short-haul ship- 
per; that based on contentions that the railroads do 
not need more revenue, or most of them don’t; that at- 
tacking the deficits from passenger and l.c.l. opera- 
tions; and that based on contentions that the traffic 
won’t stand further increases and that the railroads 
should take care of their higher costs by increased ef- 
ficiency in operations. 

As to the dispute between the long-haul and short- 
haul shipper, Mr. Aronson said only that it was diffi- 
cult to satisfy both sides. As to the contention that the 
railroads don’t need more revenue, he said that the 
return for a “constructive year,” with the proposed in- 
crease and the 40-hour week for non-operating em- 
ployees both in effect, would be only 3.72 per cent on 
net investment. Even in the Pocahontas region, the re- 
turn would be only 5.86 per cent, Mr. Aronson said, 
adding that if that “shocks the conscience” of the 
commission, then its conscience “must be very low.” 

In arguing against contentions that the solution to 
the railroads’ financial problems could be found in op- 
erating economies, the carriers’ counsel devoted con- 
siderable attention to Mr. Knudson’s presentation and 
to the brief which the Department of Agriculture filed 
so long after the deadline for the filing of original 
briefs that it was received as a “reply brief.” The brief 
was based largely on the testimony of Messrs. Childe 
and Winter, Mr. Aronson said; and he found that its 
listing of potential economies sounded like an account 
by Mark Twain’s character, Colonel Sellers, of the 
“millions” to be made by selling eye wash to “50 per 
cent of that 50 per cent of the Chinese people who had 
sore eyes.” 

Among the department’s listings, Mr. Aronson found 
that of a potential saving of $675 million in 1949 as a 
result of the use of 7,500 Diesel-electric locomotives. 
That estimate, he said, “scandalously” overlooked the 
fact that most of these locomotives were in service be- 
fore this year, and the savings from their operation 
are already reflected in the income accounts of the 
carriers. “How many times do you cash the same 
check?” Mr. Aronson asked. “One for the book” was 
what he called the department’s claim that the 40-hour 
week will not cost as much as the interested unions 
conceded that it would. 
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Commissioner Aitchison asked if there were any 
better way for the commission to keep informed on the 
efficiency of railroad operations than to study the op- 
erating averages. Mr. Aronson replied that he did not 
think there was, and he added that those averages have 
reflected “commendable performance.” At the same 
time, he said that “nobody claims that railroad opera- 
tions are a story of perfection.” 

Meanwhile, the railroad counsel had said that the 
Department of Agriculture’s brief had developed, “out 
of no part of the record,” a “new and disturbing con- 
cept” of what the rate of return should be in the rail- 
road industry. He was referring to that statement in 
the brief which read as follows: “We do not believe 
that a regulated industry which, as the railroads did 
in 1948, earned a 414 per cent return on their net in- 
vestment needs further freight rate increases to enable 
it as a whole unit to comply with its alleged shortage 
factors under the transportation policy, especially in 
view of the declining price era into which the nation 
is evidently entering.” Although he conceded Mr. 
Knudson’s authority to submit the brief on behalf of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it was Mr. Aronson’s 
“guess” that the secretary had never had time to con- 
sider it—for “if he had, it wouldn’t be here.” 














Production of connecting rods for Diesel-electric locomotives 
at the Schenectady plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany was inspected by A. G. Bohorfoush (left), assistant gen- 
erai purchasing agent, Southern, with James T. Lewis, Alco’s 
chieé inspector, during a recent tour of the plant by A.A.R. 
Furchases and Stores Committee 42, of which Mr. Bohorfoush 
is chairman 
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C.B.&Q. RENOVATES DENVER ZEPHYRS 
































After 13 years and 412 million miles of revenue service the stainless steel shows no 


deterioration — Insulation is renewed and other changes made in a complete overhaul 


The two 12-unit “Denver Zephyr” Budd-built trains 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy which have been 
in regular daily service between Chicago and Denver, 
Colo., since November, 1936, have accumulated 4% 
million miles per train. To renew the insulation and 
make other necessary changes and improvements, it 
was decided to give the trains a complete general 
overhaul. This work has just been completed on the 
second train. Units other than sleepers were over- 
hauled at the Aurora, IIl., shops of the Burlington and 
sleeping cars at the Calumet, IIl., shops of the Pullman 
Company. 


Floors Raised Slightly 


With exterior sheathing, inside finish and insulation 
removed, the cars were stripped to the frames and an 
excellent opportunity afforded to inspect all parts of 
the stainless steel frame construction. This was found 
to be in an exceptionally good state of preservation 
after almost 13 years of service, with no evidence of 
corrosion either in the stainless steel frame members 
ot Shotwelding. By contrast, carbon-steel conduit, 
junction boxes, occasional non-structural filler strips 
and low partitions were badly rusted and had to be 
replaced. Stainless-steel water tanks were removed, 
cleaned, tested and replaced in practically the same 
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condition as when new. Two small cracks, each about 
1 in. long were found in the combination baggage and 
auxiliary-power-car door sill, which required rein- 
forcement for loading in excess of the original design. 

Advantage was taken of complete stripping of the 
“Denver-Zephyr” cars to raise the floor slightly. When 
the cars were originally built, it was thought that the 
relatively high operating speed might be disquieting to 
some passengers, consequently the window sills were 
raised so that windows gave more visibility out over 
the landscape rather than near and down, thus minimiz- 
ing the impression of speed. In actual experience, it 
was found that train speeds did not produce the effects 
anticipated and the high windows proved inconvenient. 
By raising the floor heater pipes and grills and other 
necessary changes, therefore, new floors were installed 
2'%% in. higher than the original, with slight ramps at 
each end to get from car passageways to the new 
level. 

Another major job was the replacement of all con- 
duit and electric wiring with new materials superior 
to those available when the cars were built. All in- 
terior metal surfaces were sprayed with a preparation 
hoth for sound deadening and to prevent the formation 
of moisture by condensation.. New insulation of the 
glass type was applied throughout and carefully fitted 
to fill all spaces between the outside sheathing and 
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Zephyr” has been in service 
almost 13 years 


A renovated car just out 
of the Aurora shops 


Trucks were rebuilt with coil 
instead of elliptic springs 


Below—Center side frame 
section, showing absence of 
corrosion after 13 years 
service 
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Above—The roof of one of the units after being cleaned 


Left—Diagonal strength member at car center showing condition of stainless 
steel and Shotwelds 


Below—End view of a coach with diaphragm and coupler removed 






































inside lining. This pliable material, which tends to 
spring back to its original form after compression, is 
expected to stay in place under the long-continued 
and often severe vibration encountered in railway serv- 
ice. 


Other Major Work 


The numerous coats of paint on the “Denver Zephyr” 
car interiors accumulated over the years all were re- 
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moved, and attractive new color schemes were applied. 
All sponge rubber in seat cushions was replaced and 
all furniture was reupholstered. New carpets were 
installed, also new drapes, and the cars were equipped 
with venetian blinds. 

Air-conditioning equipment, including evaporators, 
condensers and compressors, was thoroughly overhauled. 
Since head-end power is used, these cars do not have 
battery boxes, but all other underneath parts were 
carefully checked, piping was renewed, and newly in- 
sulated water tanks were put in place. 

In the dining cars, the kitchens were rebuilt to 
permit the installation of dishwashing machines and 
electric coffee urns. In general, all parts of the kitchen 
equipment were thoroughly cleaned, repaired as neces- 
sary and reinstalled. 


Coupler and Truck Repairs 


Some of the units in the “Denver Zephyr” trains 
are articulated, while others have tight-lock coupler 
connections. In the latter, the rear of the coupler 
shank has a ball, providing a universal joint. There is a 
front and back casting surrounding this ball, the rear 
casting also acting as a follower plate, and no draft 
gear is used. The ball wears in service, as do the 
front and rear socket castings, and these worn parts 
were built up and remachined to their original dimen- 
sions, thus taking up all slack. 

All trucks were completely dismantled, truck frames 
sand blasted, checked for any defects and also trammed, 
then built up and equipped with General Steel Castings 
roll stabilizers and coil springs in place of elliptic 
springs. 

General repair werk and remodeling of the two ‘trains 
resulted in equipment which, from the standpoint of 
appearance and potential service, will prove pleasing 
to passengers for another term of years. 
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MECHANIZATION IN SPOTLIGHT 


at Accounting Officers Convention 


Address by W. A. Johnston, committee reports, office machinery exhibit, and 


short talks by manufacturers’ representatives feature meeting at Atlantic City 





W ays and means of using both standard and newly 
developed machines to make all types of railroad ac- 
counting operations faster, more efficient and less ex- 
pensive held the center of attention at Atlantic City’s 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall as 241 railroad accounting of- 
ficers, representing more than 120 railroads and rail- 
road-affiliated organizations in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico, gathered there last week for the 
annual meeting of the Accounting Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

To emphasize the increasingly important role of me- 
chanization in railroad office procedures, the conven- 
tion featured a well-attended exhibit staged by 18 lead- 
ing manufacturers of office equipment, who displayed 
the latest products of their respective research depart- 
ments—improved models of machines already in gen- 
eral use and entirely: new devices, including some in- 
tended for mechanical performance of ticket selling 
and other functions not heretofore generally handled 
by machine. In addition, one entire session of the con- 
vention was turned over to the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives for short discussions of their companies 
and their products. 

The rest of the business sessions were largely taken 
up by committee meetings and by reports, with the 
feature address, on the Value of the Accounting De- 
partment to the Railroad Industry, being presented by 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the Illinois Central. 


Many Machines on Display 


The exhibit, which began on May 16, in advance 
of the formal opening of the convention, continued un- 
til the meeting adjourned on May 19. The 18 exhibi- 
tors included the Addressograph-Multigraph Company; 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc.; the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company; the A. B. Dick Company; Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc.; the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co.; the Friden Calculating Machine Company; the 
General Register Corporation; the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation; the Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company; the McBee Company; the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company; the National Cash 
Register Company; the Peirce Wire Recorder Corpora- 
tion; the Recordak Corporation; Remington Rand 
Inc.; the Standard Register Company, and the Under- 
wood Corporation. 
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Machines and equipment on display included type- 
writers; calculating machines; dictating machines; 
microfilm equipment, including readers; ticket selling 
machines, both agent and customer operated; book- 
keeping, payroll and billing machines; card punch 
tabulators, sorters and printers; calculating punchers; 
industrial television, and visible record systems for 
car accounting, stores control, personnel records and 
other uses. Many of the individual items shown in the 
exhibit were described and illustrated in the Railway 
Age of May 14, pages 55-58. 

Attendance at the exhibit was stimulated by furnish- 
ing each registered accounting officer with a numbered 
ticket bearing a blank space for the signature of a 
representative of each of the 18 exhibitors. A com- 
pletely signed ticket entitled the holder to participate 
in a prize drawing held at the annual banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 18. 


Exhibitors Discuss Accounting Problems 


The talks by exhibitors’ representatives were pre- 
sented on Tuesday afternoon, as the report of the spe- 
cial accounting committee on research. In introducing 
the speakers, the chairman of that committee, W. L. 
Price, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, pointed 
out that clerical costs could be reduced by changes in 
methods and procedures, or by mechanization, and 
that the talks had been arranged to show what could 
be done in the latter direction. 

The seven representatives who took advantage of 
the opportunity to discuss railroad accounting prob- 
lems, and to point out how their respective compa- 
nies are qualified to assist in the solution of those 
problems, were: 

H. L. Summerlee, supervisor, transportation division, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
—In these days of high and inflexible costs, increas- 
ing downward pressure on prices, falling demand and 
high break-even points . . . the role of mechanized ac- 
counting in providing management with adequate in- 
formation on which to base its decisions is becoming 
more and more obvious to everyone. . . . Management 
today wants its reports when they are news—not when 
they have become history.” 

Richard I. N. Weingart, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, General Register Corporation, Long Island City, 
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N. Y.—“We have proceeded [in the development of 
automatic ticket printing machines] with . . . the kind 
assistance of many executives from railroads. . . .We 
have given special attention to the incorporation of the 
required accounting facilities and it is in this respect 
that we owe our thanks for your help.” 

P. A. Shackleford, manager, transportation depart- 
ment, International Business Machines Corporation. 
New York.—“The opportunity for improved machine 
methods and systems are parallel. These opportunities 
divide themselves naturally into three major parts: (a) 
document origination; (b) document processing; (c) 
document completion. We think railroads have done 
an excellent job in document processing .. . [but have 
not] taken full advantage of the opportunities that 
exist in the document origination and document com- 
pletion. . . . You have every reason to expect, during 
1949 and thereafter, new and better equipment each 
year.” 

G. W. Head, research department, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio.—‘*The quest for still 
better and still more economical methods is an endless 
one. . . . But let us all take care that we do not be- 
come so complacent over certain achievements that we 
cease to look, with the same eager and open mind as 
before, for the improvements that can still be made. 


... It is only a question of . . . working constantly to- 
gether to develop the machines that will handle your 
work at ever-decreasing cost. . . . Only through such 


coordinated effort can we accomplish what you want 
with maximum efficiency and in the minimum of time.” 

Stanley S. Kershaw, manager, special projects, 
Recordak Corporation, Chicago.—“The changes in 
working schedules that are to take effect next Septem- 
ber 1, when non-operating employees will work a five- 
day week, will mean the accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures will either require more help or the creation 
of new efficiency and more short-cuts in procedures. 
Greater care will have to be taken to see that the basic 
information necessary to complete the various trans- 
actions is true and accurate.” 

George T. Stufflebeam, director of research for trans- 
portation, Remington Rand Inc., New York.—“Increas- 
ing costs are narrowing the spread between revenue 
and expense. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
stresses the need for greater efficiency and reduction in 
. You have taken up the challenge and are 


costs. .. 
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The officers of the Accounting Division, 
A.A.R.—left to right: E. R. Ford, secre- 
tary; |. V. Jessee, comptroller, N. & W., 
first vice-chairman; G. F. Glacy, comp- 
troller, B. & M., chairman; R. E. Con- 
nolly, vice-president, |. C., retiring 
chairman; J. W. Severs, vice-president 
and comptroller, C. M. St. P. & P., 
second vice-chairman, and E. H. Bunnell, 
vice-president, finance, accounting, tax- 
ation and valuation, A.A.R. 


aggressively correcting outmoded procedures, inefficient 
and inadequate methods. .. . You have done a nice 
job at mechanization already, but this is only the be- 
ginning. You will do a great deal more in the years to 
come. Our job is to take your ideas and requirements 
and give you what you need to carry them out... . 
We want to work with you in the solution of your 
problems.” 

W. R. Rockhold, manager. market development, 
Standard Register Company, Dayton.—‘“Successful con- 
trol combines the elements of speed, accuracy and 
economy. . .. A fundamental concern of railroad man- 
agement is to take a searching look at important rec- 
ords . . . from the standpoint of how efficiently they 
can be prepared, and how effectively they do a job 
after they are prepared.” 


Committee Meetings 


The formal opening of the convention on May 17 was 
preceded on May 16 by “open house” meetings of vari- 
ous committees for completion of reports and consid- 
eration of certain matters not included in the printed 
agenda. The first full business session began at 11 a. m. 
on Tuesday, with Chairman R. E, Connolly, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, presiding, as at all sub- 
sequent sessions. 

In the absence on account of illness of J. M. Symes, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, who had _ been 
scheduled to deliver the address of welcome, his pre- 
pared talk was read by J. F. Trowbridge, assistant to 
vice-president, P.R.R. “Insofar as the operating de- 
partment is concerned,” Mr. Symes’ address said in 
part, “we are only as efficient as the accounting de- 
partment permits us to be.” 


“The Seeing Eye” 


Mr. Symes’ tribute to the value of railroad account- 
ing departments to the industry was enlarged on by 
President Johnson of the I. C., whose address also 
was delivered at the Tuesday morning meeting. De- 
scribing the accounting officers as “the seeing eye” 
department of the railroad, Mr. Johnson said in’ part: 

“Your work is the eyesight of railway management. 
.. . As business enterprises, the railroads would be in 
a state of total darkness without your help and guid- 
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ance. .. . If your figures are faithfully given and in- 
terpreted, and if vision and understanding are coupled 
io your figures, then railway survival and progress are 
assured, all other competitive factors being equal. 

“Benefits have to be recognized before they can be 
appreciated, however, and hence it is more than likely 
that we need to make the functions of the accounting 
department better known. . . . Specifically, I feel there 
is a great future for increasing the usefulness of rail- 
way accounting departments. . . . The alert executive 
can make accounting a major tool of management. 
He can show how it is just as necessary to have an 
adequate record of the financial results of the operation 
of the railroad as it is for the operating department. 
for example, to have schedules, signals and dispatch- 
ing devices in the operation of a train. 

“A president can set an example io the other depart- 
ments by referring to his accounting department for 
verification and study the cost data and other informa- 
tion from outside the company on which decisions may 
have to be based. He may thus stress the unbiased 
perspective of his accounting department in matters 
in which it may properly be the scorekeeper. 


A Source of Ideas 


“A president can. make his accounting department 
most useful by relying upon it for ideas. He can learn 
to expect suggestions for improvements and economies 
in all phases of railroad operations to come from this 
department because the accounting department 
people, by reason of their keeping the record, are in- 
formed of all operations of the railroad in which there 
may be revenues or expenses... . 

“Specific examples of functions in which the wide- 
awake accounting department can display its enter- 
prise and usefulness are all about us in our daily 
work. The accounting department . . . helps to insure 
effective use of the analysis submitted with the current 
period income account . . . makes a follow-up analysis 
of operating costs in which unusual items of either re- 
curring or non-recurring nature are involved . . . makes 
an analysis of train operating statistics to point out the 
relationships of unproductive train operations. Cost 
information is supplied for use in determining the 












At the Accounting Division’s convention 
—left to right: Dr. Ford K. Edwards, 
director, Bureau of Accounts, Inter- 
State Commerce Commission; T. H. 
Cooper, vice-president and comptroller, 
Canadian National, and W. K. Bean, 
comptroller, Reading. Mr. Bean was 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee for the convention 
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adequacy of freight rates and passenger fares. Freight 
claims are analyzed. Joint studies are made for regu- 
latory hearings and other purposes. . . . Such leadership 

. creates a better understanding among all depart- 
ments and permits the management to function much 
more smoothly and effectively than it otherwise would. 

“The alert accounting department can also be use- 
ful in helping the management to maintain and im- 
prove those manifold external friendships which we 
nowadays lump together under the general heading of 
‘public relations.’ .. . The accounting department can 
be most helpful . . . by having all the facts and figures 
available to illuminate wise policy decisions, and it can 
spread the gospel of what the railroad is doing among 
all of those with whom it deals... . 

“The guidance provided by facts and figures—ac- 
curate figures, illuminating facts—that’s the mission 
in life of the competent railway accountant. That is 
what sometimes makes him worth his weight in gold 
to the railroad.” 


“Tell Story of Progress” 


Another speaker at the same session was R. S. Henry, 
vice-president, public relations, A.A.R., who asserted 
that the railroads must tell not only the story of their 
problems and difficulties, but of their achievements 
and their progress. “The public,” Mr. Henry said, 
“needs more information than it has on railroad mat- 
ters. The one unfailing source of such information is 
the railroad accounting departments.” 

Other guests who also spoke briefly, either on Tues- 
day morning or at subsequent sessions, included W. J. 
Kelly, traffic officer, A. A. R.; F. C. Squire, member, 
Railroad Retirement Board; Dr. Ford K. Edwards, 
director, Bureau of Accounts, Interstate Commerce 
Commission; A. V. Vallandingham, of the commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics; and 
H. B. Siddall, vice-chairman, Trans-Continental and 
Western Passenger Associations. 

The session of Wednesday, May 18, was devoted en- 
tirely to receipt of committee reports, all of which were 
accepted as submitted, or received as information. Gen- 
erally, these reports were submitted in the form set out 
in the printed agenda distributed prior to the meeting, 
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the principal variations therefrom occurring in the re- 
ports of the general and statistics committees. 

The general committee, the report of which was read 
by E. R. Ford, secretary, reported that it had agreed 
to cooperate in the appointment of a joint accounting- 
freight traffic-statistical committee to explore the pos- 
sibility of securing the elimination by the end of 1949 
of the so-called waybill studies being made by the 
I. C. C., or, if elimination of the studies themselves 
proves impossible, to obtain elimination of release of 
data based on short-line mileages, on the ground that 
such information is proving detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the carriers. The same committee was to be 
instructed to consider the accuracy of the one per cent 
“sampling” process by which the waybill studies are 
conducted. 

The general committee also reported that it had ap- 
pointed a special committee, consisting of Elmer Hart, 
comptroller of the Pennsylvania, C. D. Peet, chief ac- 
counting and financial officer of the Missouri Pacific, 
and W. F. Kennedy, comptroller of the Louisville & 
Nashville, to consider a proposal by a member road 
that the I. C. C. be asked to authorize the reporting 
of retirement and unemployment taxes with payrolls, 
as part of operating expenses, rather than with other 
taxes. 

The committee recommended that accounting officers 
render all possible assistance to freight claims officers 
in clearing up freight claim suspense accounts. A num- 
ber of other matters, including various I. C. C. pro- 
posals for changes in railroad accounting rules, which 
had previously been referred to a special committee 
headed by P. J. Kendall, general auditor of the South- 
ern Pacific, were continued on the docket without 
specific action. 

The statistics committee, of which L. V. Sullivan, 
comptroller of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
was chairman, recommended “that representations be 
made to the [Interstate Commerce] commission, or di- 
rect to its bureaus through whatever channels may be 
deemed appropriate, to the effect that in order to avoid 
unwarranted embarrassment and injury to the railroad 
industry the carriers be accorded the courtesy of being 
advised in advance of impending releases which con- 
tain factual material taken from the carriers’ records 
and which has been processed, interpreted, or opinions 
of the author or member of the commission’s staff 
expressed therein.” No action was taken on the recom- 
mendation, which was referred to the 1949-1950 gen- 
eral committee. 

Other committee reports accepted were those on 
freight accounts, H. H. Antrim, auditor revenues of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, chairman; passen- 
ger accounts, W. W. Willson, auditor passenger ac- 
counts of the S. P., chairman; and disbursement ac- 
counts, I. F. Murphy, auditor- disbursements of the 
P.R.R., chairman. The latter committee, in its report, 
called special attention to the possibility of reducing 
costs by simplifying joint facility bills and vouchers, 
and recurring bills between companies, and suggested 
that some such bills might be paid quarterly, semi- 
annually or even annually, rather than monthly. The 
committee also mentioned the burden being imposed 
on many roads which are now required to withhold 
taxes in a number of different taxing jurisdictions, 
often at differing rates and for differing periods, and 
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suggested that economies might be achieved by simpli- 
fication and unification of such withholding reports on 
some basis which would meet the approval of local 
taxing authorities. 

Reports received as information were those of the 
committees on motor bus, truck and air transportation 
accounts, T. A. Thompson, assistant to president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, chairman (report pre- 
sented by G. F. Glacy, comptroller of the Boston & 
Maine) ; refrigerator carline accounting, W. H. Rogers, 
auditor of Pacific Fruit Express, chairman; and con- 
tact with the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, H. L. Fulton, Jr., comptroller 
of the Central of Georgia, chairman (report presented 
by J. L. Strong, auditor of the Savannah & Atlanta). 

Committees on terminal companies’ accounts, J. R. 
Ford, secretary and treasurer of the Alton & Southern, 
chairman, and water line accounts, A. J. McLaughlin. 
comptroller of Eastern Steamship Lines, chairman, hav- 
ing had no matters referred to them during the year, 
submitted no reports. 


Glacy Succeeds Connolly as Chairman 


The convention’s final session, on Thursday morning, 
May 19, was opened with a brief address by the retir- 
ing chairman, Mr. Connolly, in which he paid sincere 
tribute to the officers and committees who had served 
with him throughout the year. “Committees,” he said 
in part, “are the backbone of the organization. They 
succeed in a large way in making the operation of their 
particular departments more efficient and more eco- 
nomical for the entire industry.” E. H. Bunnell, vice- 
president, finance, accounting, taxation and valuation, 
A. A. R., also spoke briefly, calling for an “aggressive 
attack” on problems of taxation, competition and bur- 
densome regulatory policies. 

The report of the nominating committee, submitted 
by J. J. Ekin, retired vice-president of the B. & O., re- 
sulted in the election for the ensuing year of G. F. 
Glacy, comptroller of the Boston & Maine, Boston, 
Mass., as chairman of the division; I. V. Jessee, comp- 
troller of the Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va., as first 
vice-chairman, and J. W. Severs, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Chicago, as second vice-chairman. Ottawa, 
Ont., was selected as the site of the 1950 convention. 

In addition to the 241 members, the registration in- 
cluded 12 honorary members, 192 guests, and 282 
ladies, a grand total of 727. Most of the guests were 
connected with the various firms participating in the 
exhibit, but included also representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, the I. C. C., the Post Office 
Department, the N.A.R.U.C.. and several banks and 
insurance companies. Presidents W. T. Faricy of the 
A. A. R. and J. M. Hood of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association were among the registered 
guests, as were presidents R. B. White of the B. & O., 
W. H. Edwards of the Lehigh & New England, and A. 
E. Wright of the Manufacturers Railway of St. Louis. 

Arrangements for the convention were handled by a 
special committee, headed by W. K. Bean, comptroller 
of the Reading. Entertainment features included a 
Monte Carlo party, banquet, floor show and dance, 
exhibitors’ buffet luncheon, ladies’ luncheon, and rolling 
chair rides on the boardwalk. 
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Chicago Great Western 
Elects Youngest U. S. 
Railroad President 


A: a directors’ meeting on May 17 William N. Dera- 
mus, III, was elected president of the 1,500-mi. Chicago 
Great Western, with jurisdiction effective the same date. 
He succeeds the late Grant Stauffer, whose death on 
March 31 was reported in Railway Age of April 9. At 
the same meeting L. Russell Kelce, recently elected 
president of the Sinclair Coal Company (succeeding Mr. 
Stauffer) was named as chairman of the board. The 
former chairman of the board of the C. G. W. was 
Ralph M. Shaw, whose death, on May 3, following a 
brief illness, was reported in Railway Age of May 7. 


President Aged 33 


At 33 years of age, Mr. Deramus is believed to be 
the youngest Class I railroad president in the country, 
and the youngest man named to head a line-haul road 
for at least several generations. The new C. G. W. chief 
has devoted the entire decade of his life since his 
graduation from Harvard Law School in 1939 to various 
phases of railroading — including even his three years 
in the Army, when he trained an operating battalion 
which ultimately ran a section of the Bengal & Assam 
in India. 

Mr. Deramus comes from a family of railroaders. His 
father is president and chairman of the board of the 
Kansas City Southern. His uncle, Louis S. Deramus, 
was formerly trustee and chief executive officer of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Although educated 
for the bar, the new Great Western president insisted, 
as soon as he completed law school, on entering the 
railroad business, for which he has felt a yen “since I 
can remember.” His experience as transportation ap- 
prentice on the Wabash and, later, assistant trainmas- 
ter on that road’s St. Louis division, equipped him with 
a versatility, knowledge and skill which, he believes, 
will be eminently useful in the administration of a road 
of the size, and with the problems, of the C. G. W. His 
military experience in India — where, he says, he 
spent most of his time “trying to keep cool, without 
success” — gave him opportunity to develop two im- 
portant skills — the handling of men under difficult 
conditions, and the achievement of a maximum trans- 
portation production under extremely adverse physical 
and administrative conditions. 

Serving as assistant to the general manager of the 
K. C. S. from his return from military service in 1946 
until he was made assistant to the president of the 
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L. Russell Kelce 


William N. Deramus, III 


C.G.W. in November, 1948, Mr. Deramus was given 
wide latitude in undertaking special projects in im- 
proving the road’s facilities and operations, and showed 
himself to be tireless in his investigations, exhaustive 
in his analysis and forceful in his presentation to man- 
agement of suggested remedies. Since Mr. Stauffer be- 
came ill in December, 1948, Mr. Deramus has actually 
been performing the duties of president of the C. G. W. 
The new chairman of the board — like its late presi- 
dent — is a national leader in the coal industry and 
heads up a combination of coal properties notable for 
technical and merchandising advances. He was recently 
made head, for example of the Rail To Water Trans- 
fer Company, which operates a large facility on the 
Calumet river at Chicago for the speedy transfer of 
coal from rail cars to lake vessels. This enterprise is 
owned by the Sinclair Coal Company, and its opera- 
tions, while comparatively new, are growing rapidly. 


Example of Management-Ownership 


Owner management — which pretty well disappeared 
from the scene of American railroading some genera- 
tions ago — is a fact on the C. G. W. Messrs. Deramus 
and Kelce represent a group of investors (sometimes 
called the Kansas City Group) who, during the past 
two and a half years, have purchased a substantial 
number of shares of common and preferred stock of the 
road. As is true of their large investment in the K. C. S., 
this group looks upon ownership in the C. G. W. as a 
profitable venture in the long run, and does not consider 
railroad management or control as a speculation. Mr. 
Deramus is expected to carry on the business philosophy 
of his predecessor which, briefly stated, is that man- 
agement which has ownership in a property will work 
harder than otherwise to produce profits and expand 
the earning power and strength of its equity. 

It is sometimes said that young men are expansion- 
ists; that they like to spend money more than to save 
it; that prudence and a passion for efficiency are the 
marks of older men. The C. G. W’s. new president gives 
the lie to this observation, for he combines an insistence 
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upon constant improvement of the property with a de- 
gree of concern for cutting costs and attaining efficiency 
hard to equal. 

Under his direction, the road has under way an out- 
standing improvement program for its fixed properties. 
This year some 45 mi. of 115-lb. rail will be laid, with 
out-of-face surfacing performed simultaneously there- 
with. Some 60,000 cu. yd. of chat ballast have b2en put 
under the track already this year. Present plans call 
for the installation of some 500,000 new ties during 
1949. Concurrent with ballasting and the rail-laying 
jobs, cuts, fills and shoulders are being widened and 
the right-of-way ditched. A substantial program for 
lengthening sidings is being advanced as rapidly as 
possible. The road has erected central Diesel facilities 
at its nerve center, Oelwein, Iowa, which will service 
all Diesel power on the property. 

These substantial are being made 
within the boundries of rigorous prudence. When it 
completes refinancing of certain equipment obligations 
later this year, the Great Western will have throttled 
down its annual payments to a total amount well be- 
low its annual depreciation charges on rolling stock. 
During 1948 the policy of buying in obligations of the 
road was vigorously pursued. First mortgage bonds 
amounting to $462,000, par value, were acquired at a 
cost of $393,852. General income bonds, amounting io 
$2,373,720, par value, were reacquired at a cost of 
$1,594,467. The net decrease in long-term debt accom- 
plished during 1948 amounted to $4,902,991. During the 
year the company also paid off the balance due on a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation note for $5 million. 

The operating efficiency of the road has been greatly 
improved without prejudice to the fast and reliable 
freight service it must render to hold traffic in a highly 
competitive territory. Gross-ton-miles per freight train- 
hour reached 44,036 in 1948 — an increase of 23.7 per 
cent over the previous year. The same figure for all 
roads in the United States increased only 3.7 per cent 
from 1947 to 1948. The ratio attained by the C. G. W. 
in 1948 compares with a figure of 39,905 for all U.S. 
Class I roads. 


improvements 


1948 Record Year 


Gross revenues, net income and freight tonnage of 
the C. G. W. in 1948 were the highest in the company’s 
history. Operating revenues increased 13.9 per cent. 
compared with 1947, while operating expenses in- 
creased only 6.8 per cent. Net railway operating in- 
come increased more than 50 per cent. During the first 
three months of 1948, while total operating revenues, 
compared with the same quarter of 1947, declined 1.8 
per cent, net railway operating income dropped only 
0.01 per cent. 

William N. Deramus, III, was born at Pittsburg, 
Kans., on December 10, 1915. He obtained his higher 
education at the University of Michigan and Harvard 
Law School, receiving an LL.B. degree from the lat- 
ter in 1939. He entered railroad service with the Wa- 
bash in 1939 as transportation apprentice, serving at 
St. Louis, Mo., and Decatur, Ill. He was assistant 
trainmaster on the St. Louis division from 1941 to 
1943, at which time he entered the Military Railway 
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Service as a captain. Subsequently he was promoted to 
major and headed the 726th Railway Operating Bat- 
talion. Mustered out in 1946, he became assistant to 
general manager of the Kansas City Southern, which 
post he held until he was appointed assistant to presi- 
dent of Chicago Great Western, at Chicago, in Novem- 
ber, 1948. 

L. Russell Kelce comes from a coal mining family. 
Because his father was injured in a mine accident, Mr. 
Kelce was forced to quit high school and go to work 
in the coal pits in Pittsburg, Kan., to assist in the 
support of his family. At the age of 19 he became a 
mine superintendent — youngest ever to be appointed 
in the Kansas fields. Discharged from the Army in 
1920, he went to Oklahoma where he and other asso- 
ciates started a strip coal mine operation near Dawson. 
Mr. Kelce was then 22 years of age. He later became 
associated with Mr. Stauffer, and embarked on a ser- 
ies of joint ventures which, during the past quarter of a 
century, produced the Sinclair Coal Company and its 
subsidiaries — now the 14th largest producer of coal 
in the United States — with mines located in Missouri, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Illinois and Alabama. At 
two of the mines — in Missouri and in Alabama, res- 
pectively, the:company has operated its own short-line 
railroads, which have given Mr. Kelce a broad familiar- 
ity with railroad problems. 





A Transportation Policy 


Our present system of railroad regulation is a good deal 
of an anachronism. Basically, its philosophy stems back to 
the nineteenth century. It rests, therefore, to a very con- 
siderable degree, on the theory that the railroads are still 
a natural monopoly instead of a form of transportation 
that is compelled year after year to face increasing com- 
petition, some of it heavily subsidized by the government 
itself. Since the second world war alone a minor revolu- 
tion has occurred in the movement of the nation’s freight. 
Texas grapefruit, once hauled by rail, now comes North 
on rubber tires; cotton cloth is trucked from Southern mills 
to New York’s garment center overnight, and fish is carried 
from Seattle to the East Coast in vehicles equipped for 
refrigeration. The number of “class one” interstate trucking 
enterprises has more than doubled since before the war; 
their total revenues have risen from $700 million in 1939 
to more than $2,500 million. 

To the extent that this development represents progress 
and evolution through competition it is, of course, to be 
applauded, and not decried. It is in the interest of the 
community as a whole to employ whatever form of trans- 
portation is most efficient and economical. But there are 
two other points that should be considered in this con- 
nection. The first is that we don’t have a fair competition 
when one competitor is regulated as a monopoly and the 
other is not. The second is that it is imperative for our 
railroads to be preserved as a progressive and basic part 
of our transportation system. 

Some will profess to see the answer to this problem 
in government ownership of the railroads. But that would 
merely be to substitute for the present policy of duplication 
and confusion one of deterioration and decay. What is 
called for is a genuine national policy which will preserve 
the inherent advantages of all competing forms of common 
carriers in a unified and coordinated transportation system. 
This cannot be achieved until we are prepared to set up a 
single transportation authority for that purpose. 

—The New York Times 
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John M. Budd Clair M. Roddewig 


0. May 16 John M. Budd, president of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, relinquished that post to become vice- 
president—operating department, of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., as was noted 
briefly in Railway Age of May 21. At the same time, 
Clair M. Roddewig, who had been vice-president and 
general counsel of the C. & E. I., became president and 
a director of that 909-mi. road. The G. N. position as- 
sumed by Mr. Budd had been vacant since the death, 
on March 22, of Thomas F. Dixon. 


Budd Was Youngest President 


John Budd, son of Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington lines, had the distinction of being the 
youngest president of any Class I, line-haul railroad 
when he was elected head of the C. & E. I. on June 1, 
1947. Now, at 41, he moves into a post of even greater 
responsibility on a railroad with which he had _ pre- 
viously served for some 14 years. Despite his compara- 
tive youth, his railroading began in 1926, and his serv- 
ice includes a distinguished military career during 
World War II with the Military Railway Service. Ex- 
cept for the latter experience and two years as presi- 
dent of the C. & E. I., his entire business career has 
been spent in the G. N. operating department which he 
vow heads. 

Mr. Budd’s associates credit him with “sparking” the 
C. & E. I. organization by encouraging department 
heads and by formulating definite programs of action. 
In his leadership he worked closely with his officers, 
keeping them well informed at all times and. holding 
them strictly accountable for the conduct of their re- 
spective departments. 

In 1948, during the middle of Mr. Budd’s relatively 
short tenure of office with the C. & E. I., the railroad 
enjoyed revenues from operation which surpassed all 
peacetime years and were exceeded only by the war 
years of 1943 and 1944. Improvement in operating 
efficiency enabled the road, during the first quarter of 
1949, to increase its net operating income by $98,000, 
as compared with a similar period last year. This show- 
ing was made in spite of the fact that, during the first 
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John Budd Goes to G. N.; 
Roddewig Heads C. & E. I. 





quarter of this year, the road’s gross revenues decreased 
by $300,000. 

Continued during Mr. Budd’s presidency was an ag- 
gressive long-term improvement program inaugurated 
several years ago which, in 1948, involved the ex- 
penditure of $5,848,321 for new equipment and im- 
provements to existing equipment, and $964,814 for 
road improvements. Twenty-one 1,500-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric road locomotive units and three 1,500-hp. Diesel 
road switchers were placed in service last year, mak- 
ing 50 per cent of the road’s freight and passenger train 
mileage Diesel-powered. By reason of this progressive 
and sustained modernization program, the C. & E. I. is 
said to be better equipped physically today to serve the 
traffic needs of its territory than at any time in its his- 
tory. 

Commenting on his stay with the C. & E. I., Mr. Budd 
said: “It has been my earnest desire to improve the 
physical property and provide the road with better 
tools for efficient operation. Retooling a plant such as 
the C. & E. I. is not a simple or an inexpensive job. 
We have tried to program the work of improving and 
adding to our equipment over a period of years.” 

The task of railroad management, he pointed out in 
a recent letter to employees and stockholders of the 
C. & E. L., is to create more traffic through better serv- 
ice, to increase the efficiency of operations and to 
reduce costs. “Increased efficiency,” he said, “results 
from a more profitable output per man and machine, 
and the continued application of improved methods. 
Costs are reduced by the elimination of wasteful serv- 
ices and practices. Such economies are the yarn from 
which profits are woven.” 


Clair M. Roddewig 


The stewardship of the C. & E. I. falls to another 
comparatively young man in Mr. Roddewig, who is 
46 years old. A native Nebraskan who helped out on 
his parent’s farm near Hartington, Neb., until he was 
20 years old, the new president is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He was born in 1903, and attended Creighton 
University at Omaha, Neb., where he earned his law 
degree by attending night school. He began his prac- 
tice at Omaha in 1926, and in 1930 moved to Witten, 
S. D., a community of some 200 persons, of which he 
later became mayor. 

In 1939 Mr. Roddewig realized the need for turning 
his legal education and experience toward some spe- 
cialized line, and decided that it should be transporta- 
tion. Behind him at that time, in addition to private 
law practice, were tours of duty as assistant attorney 
general and attorney general of the state of South Da- 
kota. His first transportation post was as district field 
attorney with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
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Motor Carriers Bureau, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He was so engaged, primarily in the 
prosecution of motor carriers for various violations, 
until 1942, when he joined the legal department of 
Office of Defense Transportation at Washington, D. C. 

One of his first jobs with the O. D. T. was to handle 
the legal phases of the government’s seizure of the 
strike-bound Toledo, Peoria & Western, which kept 
him in Peoria, Ill., for two months. He later advanced 
successively to assistant general counsel and general 
counsel of the O. D. T., supervising legal matters in 
connection with government seizure of transportation 
agencies faced with tie-ups by strikes. In 1946 he was 
appointed general counsel of the C. & E. I, and in 
June, 1948, he was elected also vice-president. 

Mr. Roddewig believes that the railroads can regain 
some of the business loss to trucks by adjusting rates 
where necessary to meet competiton and by offering 
better and faster service. The railroads, he observes, 
must find ways of speeding up freight in terminals, and 
he points to mechanization and the elimination of 
wasteful practices inherent in operating agreements as 
steps in that direction. 


Will “Tell the Story” 


Discussing the future of the railroad passenger busi- 
ness, he said: “If good equipment, convenient schedules 
and reasonable rates do not produce a paying pas- 
senger train, then the only recourse is to take the 
train off.” He pointed to the unfair restraint whereby 
railroads are not permitted to remove unprofitable trains 
except after long and extensive hearings, and cited 
the C. & E. I. “Cardinal” as an example. Discontinu- 
ance of that particular train required hearings from 
November 1, 1948, to April 21, 1949, during which time 
the railroad suffered an out-of-pocket loss of $150,000. 

“Railroads cannot afford to experiment with new 
passenger trains because, once a train has been in- 
augurated, it is almost impossible to get it off,” said 
Mr. Roddewig. “Shippers should not have to continue to 
support non-paying passenger trains.” He revealed that 
the C. & E. I. plans to stimulate its local passenger 
business and that family and group rates to compete 
with the private automobile are being studied. 

Mr. Roddewig said that he, along with other of- 
ficers and representatives of the road, will carry the 
C. & E. I.’s “story” personally to the towns it serves by 
appearing before civic bodies at every opportunity. 
The “story” will include a reminder to present and 
potential C. & E. I. customers that the railroad furnishes 
them the highest type of passenger service, and that 
it is a vital force in community growth. The railroad 
will ask, in return for this service, a larger share of the 
freight business from these communities. It is unfair, 
Mr. Roddewig added, for these communities to expect 
the C. & E. I. to give them fine passenger service and, 
at the same time, have the freight of the communities 
hauled by a carrier which does not provide any pas- 
senger service. 

Mr. Budd was born at Des Moines, Iowa, November 
2, 1907. During the summers of 1926 and 1927, while 
attending Yale University, he worked as a chainman 
with engineering parties on the Cascade tunnel and 
Chumstick line changes on the G. N. Upon gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1930, he accompanied his father on 
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a 73-day inspection of the Russian railways, traveling 
ever 16,000 mi. of line, as assistant to the electrical 
engineer. He completed postgraduate work in trans- 
portation at Yale in 1933, after which he became as- 
sistant trainmaster at Willmar, Minn., and subsequently 
held positions in the same capacity at Sioux City, Iowa, 
Wenatchee, Wash., and Spokane, until 1940, when he 
was promoted to superintendent at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
In 1942 he was appointed superintendent at Whitefish, 
Mont. 

In November, 1942, Mr. Budd entered the U. S. Army 
as a major in the Military Railway Service at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., serving subsequently in Algeria, Italy, 
France and Germany, until his discharge as lieutenant 
colonel in 1945. On November 1 of that year he re- 
turned to the G. N. as assistant general manager, lines 
East, with headquarters at Williston, N. D., which po- 
sition he held at the time of his election to the presi- 
dency of the C. & E. I. 








HEALTHFUL WORKING CONDITIONS FOR TICKET CLERKS 
are said to be promoted by this French invention, known as 
the Hygiaphone, or “Talk Through Window,” shown above in 
an installation at the St. Lazare station, Paris. The device is 
a composite partition, framed in aluminum, and consists of a 
transparent vibrating membrane stretched in a frame and pro- 
tected by two rigid transparent plates, each punched with holes 
to allow sound to reach the membrane. Sound is said’ to be 
transmitted without loss of volume. The device protects the 
ticket clerk against diseases which may readily be transmitted 
through the air. It is being introduced in ths country by Felix 
Bardach, industrial engineer, New York 
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All Transport Should Pay 
Proper Costs — Faricy 


That is economical way, A.A.R. 
head tells N. Y. Board of Trade 


The equitable, low-cost, economical 
way to carry on the transportation busi- 
ness of the United States is for every 
form of commercial transportation to pay 
its proper share of the cost of publicly 
provided facilities which it uses, Wil- 
liam T. Faricy, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, told the New 
York Board of Trade on May 18. High- 
lights from Mr. Faricy’s address, in 
which he described railroad transporta- 
tion as “a fundamental of American life 
and a cornerstone of the American way 
of living,” were his statements that: 

“The communities of the United States 
have open to them—and are united by— 
every means of transport yet devised, by 
man, in greater variety and abundance 
than anywhere else on earth. But under- 
lying all of this vast transportation sys- 
tem, and making its operations economi- 
cally possible, is the American railroad. 
Because we have railroads to do the 
basic, indispensable, economical trans- 
portation of the country, we are able to 
have and enjoy the benefits and serv- 
ices of other forms of transport. 


Railroads True Common Carriers 

“And that isn’t all. Railroads are true 
common carriers. They do not select their 
trafic from among the items which are 
the most profitable. They take it all, as 
offered. They not only carry anything 
for anybody, any time and anywhere, 
but they do it on terms which are pub- 
lished and known to all, and are equal 
to all. And they do the job with a real 
economy which is unmatched. 

“The physical future of the rail meth- 
od of moving freight in trains of cars 
on tracks is assured. But what of the 
economic future of the companies which 
have created these railroads, and are 
operating them as essential elements of 
the free enterprise, profit-and-loss system 
of doing business in this country? 

“No one has come forward to haul all 
the things railroads haul at anything like 
the low average charges for which rail- 
roads haul them . . . Motor truck freight 

including private and contact haulers 
as well as common carriers—has done 
little more in the past four years than 
to regain the relative position it held 
prior to the war... . There is no ground, 
therefore, for panicky pessimism as to 
the future of railroads in the fact that 
the inter-city highway freight hauling 
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business has regained, and even some- 
what improved, the relative position it 
held before the war. And there need be 
no serious apprehension on that score 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should approve the further increases in 
railroad rates sought in the pending pro- 
ceeding. 

“On the other hand, such a step, by 
relating the general level of railroad 
rates more nearly to today’s prices and 
costs, would give greater opportunity 
for making necessary and proper adjust- 
ments to meet specific situations. With 
the general level of rates on a more 
nearly adequate basis there would be 
increased encouragement for railroads to 
continue the sort of investment in better 
plant and equipment which makes pos- 
sible lower real costs, and in turn, low- 
er rates. That’s the way things happened 
after the inflation of the first World War 
was met with a general raise in rates 
well above what is even suggested now. 
And that’s the way things would happen 
again. 

“No railroad likes to raise rates. Rail- 
roads do it only under the compulsion of 
extreme necessity. They try every meas- 
ure of cost control which is in their 
power before they seek the relief of rate 
increases. The extent of railroad accom- 
plishments in the direction of cost con- 
trol is not generally realized, even among 
railroad men themselves. 

“But the finest railroad plant in the 
world, operated by efficient railroad men, 
could not turn out low-cost, efficient trans- 
portation service without a sufficient vol- 
ume of business. What are the prospects 
for volume of rail trafic? The answer to 
that question depends, in part, upon 
what the national production of the fu- 
ture will be. But it depends, also, upon 
the relative proportion of future national 
production which will seek movement by 
rail. 


Public Expenditures $45 Billion 
“Since the end of the first World War 


the idea of public investment in trans- 
portation facilities has been applied to an 
extent, and on a scale, never before 
dreamed of. In less than 30 years the 
total public investment in highways, in 
improved inland waterways, in airports 
and airways, has mounted into the neigh- 
borhood of $45 billion. That’s all public 
investment. It amounts, in toto, ta about 
three times as much as the total invest- 
ment of private capital in the building 
of the roadway and structures of rail- 
roads during 130 years. 

“There is no reason why we as Ameri- 
cans should not make the fullest econom- 
ic use of the transportation facilities 







provided by the public. On the other 
hand, no form of commercial transporta- 
tion should be permitted to overload, 
abuse and damage the public’s investment 
in those facilities. And every form of 
commercial transportation should pay its 
proper share of the costs of the publicly 
provided facilities it uses. That would be 
the equitable way to carry on the trans- 
portation business of the country—and it 
would be the low-cost,. economical way, 
for under such a system the traffic of 
the country would naturally and inevi- 
tably flow in those channels which pro- 
vided the best service at the lowest real 
economic cost.” 


Department of Justice 


Gets Setback at 1. C.C. 


Documents on A.A.R. activities 
kept out of Bulwinkle-Act case 


Documents offered by the Department 
of Justice in an undertaking to show 
that the Association of American Rail- 
roads has participated in rate-making ac- 
tivities of the railroads have been found 
inadmissible as evidence in the pending 
proceeding which involves the applica- 
tion of eastern railroads for approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
their proposed rate-procedures agree- 
ment. The documents were excluded by 
Commissioner Rogers at a May 18 ses- 
sion of hearings on the application, the 
commissioner’s ruling having been one 
which sustained railroad attorneys in 
their objections to the material as “ir- 
relevant” to the issues in the proceeding. 

The case is docketed as Section 5a 
Application No. 3, the proposed agree- 
ment having been filed under that sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which was added last year by the Bul- 
winkle-Reed Act. The May 18 hearing, 
held to afford the Department of Justice 
an opportunity to offer the documents, 
followed earlier sessions at which rail- 
road witnesses had testified in support of 
the proposed agreement and submitted 
to cross-examination by Justice Depart- 
ment attorneys. 

The rejected material had been se- 
lected from the records of Cengressional 
investigations ‘and files of the A.A.R. 
The material from the A.A.R. files in- 
cluded an October 11, 1938 statement, 
listing 21 specific instances wherein the 
intervention of the association’s Traffic 
Department in rate matters under con- 
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sideration by its member roads had re- 
sulted in such proposals “either being 
withdrawn or modified in a constructive 
way that has prevented reductions in 
other directions.” The 21 instances were 
called “only the high points,” as the state- 
ment concluded with a “conservative esti- 
mate” that activities of the Traffic De- 
partment in the first four years of its 
existence had saved the railroads “not 
less than $12,000,000 or an average of 
not less than $3,000,000 per annum.” 
Commissioner Rogers’ ruling came after 
he had heard argument of counsel; and 
it stipulated that the material, while ex- 
cluded as evidence, would be incorpo- 
rated into the record as having been of- 
fered and marked for identification. 


E. H. Burgess, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
made the applicants’ argument for ex- 
clusion of the material. He insisted that 
the documents offered did not relate to 
any organization or procedure involved 
in the present case, which has “very 
narrow” issues, presenting only the ques- 
tion of whether the proposed eastern 
agreement will or will not further the 
national transportation policy. The agree- 
ment “speaks for itself,” Mr. Burgess con- 
tinued, adding that the application tor 
its approval does not ask the commis- 
sion to approve anything the applicants 
may do “through another organization or 
procedure.” 

The B. & O. vice-president went on to 








“Special Agent,” a full-length feature to be released in July by Paramount Pictures, Inc., 
is based on the life and property-protecting activities of railroad special agents. Directed 
by William C. Thomas and produced by Mr. Thomas and William H. Pine, the picture stars 
William Eythe and Laura Elliot. The screen story was written by Lewis R. Foster and 
Whitman Chambers, from material supplied by Milton Raison 
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say that, if the documents were recei\ -d. 
the applicants would have to consier 
whether they would have to meet in ‘he 
present proceeding the allegations of the 
so-called Lincoln and Georgia ca es, 
Those are the federal government's auti- 
trust complaint against the western roads 
and the A.A.R., which is pending in the 
United States District Court at Lincoln, 
Neb., and Georgia’s anti-trust complain: 
against eastern and southern roais, 
which is pending before a special masic: 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Arguments urging Commissioner Rog- 
ers to receive the documents as evidence 
were made by three Justice Department 
attorneys—James E. Kilday, special as- 
sistant to the attorney general, Samuel 
Karp, and Edward Dumbauld. Mr. Karp, 
who made the opening statement, said 
that the documents showed the A.A.R.’s 
connection with rate matters under <on- 
sideration in the present case. As he in- 
terpreted the testimony at the earlier 
hearings, the railroad witnesses had _ in- 
dicated that the conference method of 
rate-making, as operated in the past, had 
not interfered with independent actions 
by individual roads; and that the A.A.R. 
had not participated in rate matters af- 
fecting Official territory. 

Commissioner Rogers observed that 
the only question in the present case was 
whether the proposed agreement meets 
the requirements of section 5a. Mr. Karp 
suggested that the documents should be 
considered admissible for the purpose of 
rebutting testimony along the foregoing 
lines and “attacking the credibility” of 
the railroad witnesses. It was also Mr. 
Karp’s contention that the commission 
“cannot ignore past conduct.” 

Mr. Dumbauld also argued that the 
documents should be accepted as rebuttal 
evidence; and he went on to contend that 
they were also evidence in support of 
the protest filed by the department 
against the agreement unde: considera- 
tion. Mr. Burgess replied that actions of 
predecessor organizations of those cov- 
ered by the proposed agreement were 
“irrelevant” because the agreement stipu- 
lates that “all existing organizations and 
agreements” on the traffic matters in- 
volved are terminated and cancelled. Mr. 
Kilday spoke briefly to say that the 
A.A.R. plan of organization indicated 
that the association “will continue 10 
take an important part in all traffic mat- 
ters.” 

More Cross-Examination Likely 

After Commissioner Rogers made his 
ruling, the Justice Department attorneys 
asked for further hearing at which |» 
complete their cross-examination of Fre! 
Carpi, vice-president of the Pennsylvania. 
who was among the several railroad ¢x- 
ecutives testifying in support of the ap- 
plication. The hearing for that purpo-' 
was held before Examiner Burton Full 
on May 20 and 21. The Justice Depa'’- 
ment attorneys then asked for anot! 
hearing at which they plan to offer : 
ditional documents in evidence. Th 
said that if these documents are accept: 
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they will perhaps find it unnecessary to 
recall J. A. Fisher, vice-president of the 
Reading, another of the railroad witnesses 
whom they had desired to cross-examine. 


House Committee Airs 
“Radio-Safety’ Bill 


Would give I.C.C. power to 
prescribe operating rules 


A subcommittee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce conducted hearings May 17 and 
18 on H.R. 378, a bill which would 
amend section 25 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to require 
railroads to install and maintain com- 
munication systems and to establish and 
observe operating rules, regulations, and 
practices “to promote safety of employees 
and travelers.” The bill was introduced 
by the committee’s chairman, Represen- 
tative Crosser, Democrat of Ohio. 

The subcommittee which held the 
hearings is headed by Representative 
Beckworth, Democrat of Texas, who 
opened the sessions by inserting into the 
record letters from Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Splawn, who is chairman 
of the commission’s legislative committee, 
and from Chairman Wayne Coy, of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Both supported the bill, but Mr. Coy 
suggested an amendment so that the 
authority of F.C.C. would not be dimin- 
ished over radio and radio frequencies 
matters and inspection of equipment in 
accordance with the Communications Act 
of 1934, 

The legislation was also supported by 
Representative Price, Democrat of IIli- 
nois, who introduced a similar bill, H.R. 
530, and by railway labor representatives. 
It was opposed by representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
J. J. Brinkworth, vice-president, New 
York Central. A statement supporting the 
legislation was filed by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association while an oppos- 
ing statement was filed by J. M. Hood, 
president, American Short Line Railroad 
Association. 

Generally, the statements of the labor 
leaders laid most stress on accidents in 
which track motor cars were involved 
and contended that such cars should be 
operated under train orders. T. C. Car- 
roll, president, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
vance of Way Employees, said that there 
was a need for federal legislation of 
ie kind proposed in the bill. Calling 
he operation of railroads a “hazardous” 
ndertaking, he said that enactment of 
he bill would make a “substantial” con- 
‘ibution toward the reduction in the 
number of passengers and employees 
illed and injured. Mr. Carroll gave par- 
icular attention to what he called the 
unsafe” conditions under which track 
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ROY V. WRIGHT ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED BY NEW YORK RAILROAD CLUB 


B. L. Savage, of the office of the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Richmond, Va., has been awarded 
the first prize of $750 in the Roy V. 
Wright prize competition essay contest con- 
ducted by the New York Railroad Club. 
Mr. Savage’s winning paper, Railroad Rob- 
bery, dealt with the problem of freight 
claims submitted against the nation’s rail- 
roads. 

A second prize of $500 went to B. 
Bernard Siems, of Industry, Pa., assistant 
supervisor of track on the Pennsylvania at 
Freedom, Pa., for a paper on the Import- 
ance of and Suggestions for Improving 
Man-Hour Productivity on Track Mainten- 
ance. The third prize, $250, was awarded 
to Raymond F. Ehler, of Boston, Mass., 
traffic representative on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, whose essay dealt 
with the Psychology of Attitude. 

The contest was established by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the club on April 
15, 1948, with the warm support of Roy 
V. Wright, late managing editor of Railway 
Age and editor of Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. Following Mr. Wright’s death on 
July 9, 1948, the contest was named in 
his honor. 


It was conducted by a committee com- 
posed of P. M. Shoemaker, vice-president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
chairman, James G. Lyne, editor of Rail- 
way Age, and F. S. Austin, vice-president, 
purchases and stores, of the New York 
Central. The judges were Presidents Wil- 
liam White of the Lackawanna, chairman, 
L. F. Whittemore of the New Haven, and 
R. W. Brown of the Reading. Announcement 
of the awards was made at the club’s 
regular meeting on May 19 by H. K. 
Norton, trustee of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, and president of the 
club. 

The contest was open to any person 
interested in the. railroad industry, and 
under 35 years of age. The subjects were 
restricted to railroading and its construc- 
tive aspects. Essays covering nearly every 
aspect of railroad operation were submitted 
by 153 contestants in the United States 
and Canada. The committee in charge has 
recommended that the contest be conducted 
again in the 1949-1950 season, “because 
it enhances the prestige of the New York 
Railroad Club and represents constructive 
effort upon the part of the industry.” 





motor cars were operated. Under present 
operating practices, he said, track motor 
cars do not run on train orders and they 
are insulated so as not to actuate block 
signal systems. 

Jesse Clark, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, referred 
te collisions involving track motor cars 
and cited an editorial from the January 
18, 1947, issue of Railway Age entitled 
“Too Many Collisions With Track Motor 
Cars.” He stated his organization holds 
that the I.C.C. should be vested with 
the authority to order carriers to estab- 
lish and observe operating rules to pro- 
mote safety, which the railroads have 
“failed” to do with respect to the opera- 
tion of track motor cars. 


Called “Logical Step” 


The presentations of other labor lead- 
ers were along the same line. John F. 
Young, vice-president, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, outlined the safety legisla- 
tion since the passage of the Safety Ap- 
pliance Act in 1893. He called the cov- 
erage of communications as the next 
logical step in the field of safety regu- 
lation. : 

W. D. Johnson, vice-president and na- 
tional legislative representative, Order of 
Railway Conductors, said that present 
day high speeds, the length of trains and 
certain operating changes call for every 
“precaution” possible to increase the 
safety of employees and the public. Pres- 
ent operating rules are adequate under 
some conditions but they “do not go far 
enough” to insure safety, he added. In 
his opinion, the additional authority pro- 





posed for the 1.C.C. “would be in keep- 
ing” with the jurisdiction already granted 
the commission with respect to hours of 
service, safety appliances, boiler and sig- 
nal inspection. 

Harry See, national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, said his organization was greatly 
concerned with the “inadequate” side and 
overhead clearances and distances _be- 
tween parallel tracks. He went on to dis- 
cuss accidents caused by “coming in con- 
tact with fixed structures.” “There is 
no federal regulation governing clear- 
ances,” he said, “and it is still entirely 
within the police powers of the various 
states to make such regulations.” Con- 
cluding that there is a need for such 
regulation because of the continuing in- 
crease in size of equipment, he urged 
the passage of the bill and the “adop- 
tion” of a standard clearance order on 
all railroads. 


B. of L. E.’s Attitude 


J. T. Corbett, assistant grand chief 
engineer and national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, presented a letter from A. Johns- 
ton, grand chief engineer of that organi- 
zation. Mr. Johnston said that the B. of 
L. E. had “no serious objections” to 
many of the features of the bill, but it 
was opposed to the placing of additional 
responsibilities upon the locomotive en- 
gineers as the result of radio communi- 
cation. 

In opposing the bill, James M. Souby, 
general solicitor, A.A.R., pointed out that 
it proposes two important additions to 
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section 25 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. First, he said, it would add “tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, inductive, or 
other wayside and/or train-communica- 
tion systems” to the list of devices which 
the commission is authorized to require a 
railroad to install on all or any part of 
its line. Second, it would import into 
this section of the Act an entirely new 
subject matter by giving the commission 
authority to “order any carrier ... to 
establish rules, regulations, and practices 
with respect to operation of trains in- 
tended to promote safety of railroad op- 
eration, upon the whole or any part of 
its railroad.” This latter provision, he 
said, would extend governmental regula- 
tion of the railroads into a wholly new 
field which has heretofore been recog- 
nized as lying “wholly outside” the proper 
sphere of regulation. The formulation of 
satisfactory railroad operating rules and 
practices, he added, is a matter which 
by its very nature cannot be dealt with 
effectively through the administrative 
process. Mr. Souby also said that the 
“broad generality” of the bill’s wording 
would lead to “utter uncertainty” as to 
its real purpose and effect; and _ that 
alone is sufficient to brand it as “im- 
proper legislation.” Contending next that 
there was an “utter lack of necessity” for 
the legislation, Mr. Souby referred to the 
constant attention the railroads are giv- 
ing to the matter of safety of their opera- 
tions and the continuous efforts made by 
them to improve their operating rules in 
that respect. “Accidents are costly to a 
railroad, both in terms of money and 
in terms of prestige,” he added. For that 
reason, he continued, “each road has the 
strongest possible incentive to avoid them 
wherever possible.” 

Still in “Experimental Stage” 

Discussing the provision relating to 
communication systems, Mr. Souby said 
that radio communication for train pur- 
poses is still in the “experimental stage,” 
and that the government has “no right” 
to require the railroads to spend their 
money in “mere experimentation.” “The 
situation,” he said, “is one which calls 
for a process of gradual, natural develop- 
ment and not for precipitate treatment.” 
Thus, he added, the “time has not yet 
come for legislation of this sort.” Here 
he referred to the records of the F.C.C. 
to bear out his point that railroads have 
developed the use of radio for a long 
time and that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy began experimenting with radio 
as early as 1915. 

Mr. Souby also referred to the F.C.C.’s 
recent order taking away from the Rail- 
road Radio Service 19 of the 60 frequen- 
cies originally allocated to it (see Rail- 
way Age of May 7, page 59). If there 
is any need for legislation at all on the 
subject at this stage, it is for legislation 
directed toward giving the railroads as- 
surance of being able to obtain the requi- 
site frequency assignments when needed, 
he added. 

Mr. Brinkworth dealt with the feature 
of the bill which relates to rules, regula- 
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tions and practices with respect ,to the 
operation of trains. He said that in July, 
1889, the first edition of the Standard 
Code of Operating Rules, which has 
been amended and revised from time to 
time, was adopted by Standard Time Con- 
vention, an organization representing the 
principal railroads of the country. It 
lays down, he said, the basic principles 
which are generally followed by all rail- 
roads. He went on to explain how on 
the N.Y.C. operating rules are made and 
that most railroads follow the same pro- 
cedure. “I strongly feel,” he added, “that 
the responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining their own operating rules 
should not be taken from the railroads 
and placed in the hands of a government 
agency.” “It is impossible to conceive 
of any government agency,” he con- 
tinued, “which would be adequately 
equipped to prescribe the detailed 
operating rules and practices to be 
observed on each mile of railroad in 
the United States.” Referring to the track 
motor cars, Mr. Brinkworth said, “Like 
the tools they carry to and from the 
work, these track motor cars are merely 
a part of the equipment of the various 
‘gangs mentioned and are the responsi- 
bility of the foreman just as much as 
other appliances of which he has charge.” 
Thus, he added, “to operate them as 
trains, manned by regular train and en- 
gine crews, would be inexcusably waste- 
ful.” Concluding that the bill would 
“bring about” uneconomical and_ineffi- 
cient operation, he said, “we are also 
convinced that it would not promote 
safety but would have the opposite effect.” 

Graham E. Getty, statistician, Bureau 
of Railway Economics, A.A.R., presented 
statistics to show (1) that during the 
past quarter of a century the railroads 
have made marked and substantial im- 
provement in the safety of their opera- 
tions; (2) that current accident and 
casualty trends are sharply downward; 
(3) that the kinds of accidents with 
which this bill is concerned represent 
only a small percentage of the total ac- 
cidents from all causes; and (4) that 
the railroads spent in 1948 $1,273,000,000 
for capital improvements which will have 
beneficial effects on the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers. 


J. Carter Fort, vice president, A.A.R., 
said that the bill was supposed to be a 
“safety” bill, but he did not think so. 
It is “uncertain” because the language 
is “so vast,” he said, and it is composed 
of “so many polite words” to cover such 
a “broad field.” The railroad industry 
now is subject to most “comprehensive” 
regulation, but, he added, “we are not 
frightened by these regulations.” Here- 
tofore, he said, in the field of actual 
physical operation, it has been recognized 
that the discretion of railroad manage- 
ment must control; otherwise, he added, 
any hope of efficient operation must nec- 
essarily be given up. No invasion into 
that field up to now has been made, he 
continued, but this bill is apparently “in- 
tended” to mean the I.C.C. can “take 


over” the physical operation of the rail. 
roads. 

The statement filed by President Hood 
of the Short Line Association said that 
there is no possibility of a regulatory 
body acquainting itself in sufficient de- 
tail with the practices necessary for eco- 
nomical and safe operation of that asso- 
ciation’s member roads. Those roads, he 
explained, vary in length from one to 
2,500 miles, in numbers of crews em- 
ployed from one to several hundred, and 
in density of traffic accordingly. 

Meanwhile, a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce held hearings May 19 on a 
similar bill, S.238, which was introduced 
in the Senate by that committee’s chair- 
man—Senator Johnson, Democrat of Col- 
orado. Senator Johnson presided at the 
hearing as chairman of the subcommittee; 
and he adjourned it until “some future 
date” after receiving from the labor lead- 
ers presentations like those they made 
before the House subcommittee, as re- 
ported above. 


Agree on Procedures 
For Adjustment Board 


Labor-mgnagement pacts 
expected to clear back cases 


Representatives of railroad manage- 
ment and executives of five unions repre- 
senting operating employees have signed 
two agreements which the Naticnal Me- 
diation Board hailed as pacts under 
which it is “confidently expected” that 
the “tremendous backlog” of grievance 
cases now pending before the First Di- 
vision of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board “will be dissipated.” The 
N.M.B. expressed this expectation in a 
May 20 statement announcing that the 
agreements, which it called “far reach- 
ing,” had been signed in Chicago on 
that day. 

One of the agreements provides for 
the creation of two boards to supplement 
the Adjustment Board’s First Division, 
and the other provides for changes in 
that division’s procedures. Labor-leader 
signatories to the latter were Alvanley 
Johnston, grand chief engineer, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; D. B. 
Robertson, president, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen; H. W. 
Fraser, president, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; A. F. Whitney, president, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen; and A. J. 
Glover, president, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. All of these except Mr. 
Whitney also signed the other agreement, 
which was signed on behalf of the B. of 
R. T. by that brotherhood’s’ assistant 
president, D. M. MacKenzie. Manage- 
ment representatives who signed both 
agreements were the chairmen‘of eastern, 
western, and southeastern committees for 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
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_H. A. Enochs, D. P. Loomis, and C. A. 
Mackay. Chairman Francis A. O’Neill, 
Jr., of N.M.B. participated in the closing 
sessions of the conferences which led 
to the signing of the agreements, and he 
also signed them as “witness.” 

The two supplemental boards for which 
the first agreement provides will be set 
up under section 3, first (w), of the Rail- 
way Labor Act with authority to handle 
cases which may be assigned to them by 
the Adjustment Board’s First Division. 
The new boards will consist of four mem- 
bers each—two appointed by the unions 
and two by the carriers. The labor mem- 
bers of one board will be representatives 
of the B. of L.E. and B. of L.F.&E., 
while those on the other board will be 
representatives of the O.R.C. and the 
B. of R.T. “It is understood,” the memo- 
randum of agreement continued, “that 
the members of such boards may be 
changed from time to time. Representa- 
tives from any railroad involved in cases 
assigned to such boards may be appointed 
as board members to handle cases com- 
ing from that railroad and members may 
be changed from time to time as the 
cases involve different railroads.” 

The new boards will be established for 
a period of one year, and will continue 
thereafter subject to termination by the 
labor leaders or management representa- 
tives upon 90 days’ notice. Other provi- 
sions of this agreement include the fol- 
lowing: 

Initially, in assigning cases to such supplemental 
boards, the First Division shall assign cases which 
have not been certified for appointment of a 
referee involving any railroad system where 10 
or more cases are on the docket as of the date 
of the appointment of such supplemental boards, 
involving employees represented by either or both 
of the organizations on each board respectively. 
Example: If the ‘A’ railroad has seven cases in- 
volving the B. of L.E. and four cases involving the 
B. of L.F. & E. they will be assigned to the supple- 
mental board on which representatives of those 
two organizations serve. The same example is 
applicable tu the O.R.C. and B. of R.T. 

Thereafter, from time to time the First Division 
shall assign to such ‘supplemental boards cases 
involving a railroad system whenever 10 or more 
cases are docketed, in the same manner as 
prescribed in the preceding paragraph. 

Cases where the interest of an organization not 
represented on such supplemental board is as- 
serted, by either party or by a member of the 
First Division, shall be retained by the First 
Division and shall not be assigned to such supple- 
mental board. 

The agreement providing for changes 
in the First Division’s procedures sets 
out recommendations of the labor leaders 
and carrier representatives that the car- 
riers and their employees should en- 
deavor to submit cases to the First 
Division “by a joint submission”; and 
that the division’s rules with respect to 
ex-parte submissions be changed to adopt 
the following procedure: 

The party or parties making the submission 
shall, at the time of filing the submission with 
the division, furnish a copy of such submission 
to the other party or parties to the dispute. 
The other party or parties to such dispute shall 
have 30 days from the date of notification by the 
First Division that the submission has been re- 
ceived in which to answer such submission and 
shall, at the time of filing such answer, furnish 
cepy of the answer to the submitting party or 
parties. 

_ The submitting party or parties shall then have 
39 days from the date of notification by the 
division that such answer has been received in 
which to file a reply to such answer if desired 
and, at the time of filing such reply, shall fur- 
nish copy thereof to the opposing party or 
Parties, 

Such reply shall be limited to response to the 
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ROCK ISLAND INSTALLS NEW RESERVATION SYSTEM AT CHICAGO.—With a view 
toward increasing speed and efficiency in handling train reservations, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific has begun operation of a circular rotating-type reservation board at the 
LaSalle Street station in Chicago. The board holds space listings of all Rock Island main 
line high-speed passenger trains, and reservation clerks seated around the facility need 
only to spin the board and pull the needed train diagram from its slot. Calls for space 
are received directly by the clerks who respond to the flashing of a light on the panel. 
Each position is equipped with an electric clock, and overhead fluorescent lighting provides 
“daylight” illumination at all times. The railroad says the new board can accommodate 
over 3,000 units of space and receive 2,000 telephone calls daily 





answer and shall contain no new facts or matter 
not in direct response to the points contained in 
such answer. 

Nothing herein shall change existing rules or 
practices with respect to extensions of time and 
they shall be applicable to submissions, answers 
or replies. 


In announcing that the agreements had 
been signed, the Mediation Board com- 
mended the parties “for this major con- 
tribution to amicable labor relations, be- 
cause it proves once again that there is 
no substitute for true collective bargain- 
ing.” The N.M.B. announcement also 
said that the backlog of grievances which 
is expected to be dissipated by the agree- 
ments “has been a constant source of 
friction in the railroad industry for more 
than 10 years, and has been the cause 
of frequent threats of interruption to 
railroad service.” 


Volume of Wood Treated 
Decreased in 1948 


A total of 281 plants, representing 95 
per cent of the capacity of the wood- 
preserving industry, treated 285,091,501 
cu. ft. of wood in 1948, according to a 
preliminary report prepared by the U. S. 
Forest Service, in cooperation with the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association. 
This was a decrease of 20 per cent from 
the 349,485,790 cu. ft. treated in 1947 
at 285 plants. The decrease in amount 
of wood treated was paralleled by a 
corresponding decrease in  consump- 
tion of preservatives. Liquid preservatives 
dropped from 283 to 230 million gallons, 
and consumption of salts decreased from 
16.4 to 9.1 million pounds. 

Decreases were noted in all types of 
material treated except switch ties, wood 
blocks and miscellaneous materials. Al- 
though crossties, piling and telephone 
poles were among those categories show- 
ing decreases, they continued to lead in 


volume of pressure-treated forest prod- 
ucts. The amount of switch ties treated in- 
creased from 138,279,902 f.b.m. to 138.6 
million. On the other hand, the number 
of crossties treated decreased from 47,- 
878,976 in 1947 to 41 million in 1948; 
piles from 16,179,277 lin. ft. to 15.6 
million; number of poles from 7,808,635 
to 5 million; timbers from 100,203,452 
f.b.m. to about 67 million; and number 
of crossarms from 5,988,980 to 2 million. 


Victory Tax for 
Forty-Hour Week 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
has levied a special assessment of $5 on 
all members employed by carriers which 
are party to the 7-cent hourly wage in- 
crease and 40-hr. week agreement for 
non-operating employees. “The expense of 
the wage-hour movement of 1948-49 was 
unusually heavy,” according to the Rail- 
way Clerk, brotherhood publication, “be- 
cause of the vigorous resistance of the 
carriers,” and the special levy is neces- 
sary “to provide additional funds to meet 
these expenses, to tackle many other 
problems affecting the welfare of our 
members, and to take full advantage of 
the opportunities that this latest victory 
gives us to enlarge our membership.” 
The $5 assessment was the first to be 
levied by the brotherhood’s grand lodge 
since 1932. 


Asks Equal Chance for RRs 


Equality in governmental policies for 
all forms of transportation was urged by 
Earl B. Padrick of Chicago, chairman, 
Trans-Continental and Western Passen- 
ger Associations, in an address before the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Traffic Club on May 16. 
Mr. Padrick said “the railroads must be 
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given an equal opportunity by the gov- 
ernment to meet competition.” 

The railroads pay for the cost of main- 
taining their own rights-of-way, he said, 
while those of their competitors by air 
and highway are paid for through gov- 
ernment subsidies. The speaker pointed 
out that the recent modernization of St. 
Louis’ Lambert Field airport cost the 
city, state and federal governments over 
a million dollars, while the million-dol- 
lar expenditure to modernize the rail- 
roads’ St. Louis Union Station will be 
paid by the carriers themselves. Lambert 
Field airport is city-owned and tax-free, 
Mr. Padrick said. He observed that in 
1948 the St. Louis Terminal Railroad 
Association paid a little over $183,000 in 
taxes on Union Station facilities. 


Pullman Company, Conductors 
Reach Accord in Disputes 


In a joint announcement on May 17, 
The Pullman Company and the Order of 
Railway Conductors, Pullman System, 
stated that an agreement had_ been 
reached concerning the disputes which 
caused the conductors to call a strike 
for March 31. (See Railway Age of 
March 26, page 105). The walkout was 
subsequently suspended upon _interven- 
tion by the National Mediation Board, as 
was noted in the Railway Age of April 
Zs 

A. G. Wise, general chairman, O.R.C., 
and J. P. Leach, assistant vice-president 
of Pullman, said that the agreement dis- 
posed of “disputes growing out of the 
interpretation of the conductors’ work- 
ing rules as applied to various special 
operating conditions in Pullman sleeping 
car service.” One set of claims, involving 
certain types of occasional service in 
Canada, will be referred to a special ad- 
justment board, to be established to hear 
and consider the claims of both parties 
and make a report of its conclusions 
thereon, according to the joint announce- 
ment. 

T. E. Bickers, who conducted several 
weeks of mediation services, compli- 
mented both parties for the spirit ex- 
hibited in “reaching a settlement of these 
disputes under the mediation procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act, which other- 
wise,” he said, “might have resulted in 
serious interruption of sleeping car serv- 
ice on the nation’s railroads.” 


Pennsylvania Experiments 


With “Radar” Cooking 


Microwave energy developed for war- 
time radar, harnessed to provide the tast- 
est method of cooking food ever known. 
has been adapted to a railroad car by 
the Pennsylvania, which is conducting 
experiments in so-called “radar” cook- 
ing. ; 

Cooking all parts of the food at the 
same moment, the new Radarange unit. 
developed by the Raytheon Mfg. Com- 
pany, requires only 15 seconds to cook 
hamburger, 45 seconds for steak, and two 
minutes for a half chicken. The unit, 
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with an oven only 18 in. high, 19% in. 
wide, and 20% in. deep, is housed in a 
small temporary kitchen in the center of 
the experimental cafe coach Meals are 
served at six 4-place tables, and eight 
leunge chairs, each having an adjustable 
tray on the right arm rest. 

Railroad officers indicated that, while 
the experimental car will eperate occa- 
sionally in regular service, there is no 
intention at this time to "se the present 
installation permanently. It will serve 
only for research and experimentation to 
determine the practicability of “radar™ 
cooking on the railroad’s «lining cars and 
in its other food services. 

Microwave energy for cooking is intro- 
duced into the stainless steel oven by a 
single electronic tube. The oven. itself 
reflects the energy and remains cool, as 
do china and glass. Food is placed on the 
plates on which it will be served and 
placed in the unit. When removed for 
serving, the food is piping hot and re- 
tains all natural juices, while the plat- 
ters are cool. Soup and baked desserts, 
as well as the main course, can also be 
prepared in the unit. 


April Employment 

Railroad employment increased 1.67 
per cent—from 1,195,289 to 1,215,212 — 
from mid-March to mid-April, but the 
mid-April total was 3.37 per cent below 
that of April, 1948, according to the 
preliminary summary prepared by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The index number, based 





Cheap Waterway 
Transportation? 


More than 40 years ago the Congress 
was told that dredging a six-foot naviga- 
tion channel in the Missouri river between 
St. Louis and’ Kansas City would cost 
$3,500,000 . to maintain it $150,000 
per year. Congress approved the project. 

Result: During the past 40 years some- 
thing over $185,000,000 has been spent 
on capital expenditures on the Missouri 
river between St. Louis and Sioux City, la. 

. maintenance cost $100,000,000. 

What did the tax payers get for their 
money? In the latest year for which com- 
mercial statistics are available, after de- 
ducting traffic due strictly to river develop- 
ments, and after deducting the sand and 
gravel business, which would have been 
there regardless of the navigation channel, 
there was left about 106,000 tons of com- 
mercial traffic. Taking all .charges into 
consideration the cost of handling this 
traffic was over $100 per ton. Converted 
into ton-miles the cost was over 35c per 
ton-mile, while it could have been handled 
faster by Missouri Pacific for a little more 
than Ic per ton-mile. 

Yet we are continually being told that 
inland waterway transportation is cheap. 


—Missouri Pacific Lines News Reel 











on the 1935-1939 average as 100, was 7: 
for April, as compared with 120.1 ‘or 
March and 125.2 for April, 1948. 

April employment was above that of 
the previous month in four groups, w! |e 
decreases were shown for three grou5s, 
The largest increase, 7.88 per cent, << 
in the maintenance of way and structw:>s 
group; the others, all less than one + er 
cent, were in executives, officials and si: ff 
assistants, maintenance of equipment aud 
stores, and the transportation group ¢ 
bracing train and engine service ei- 
ployees. 

As compared with April, 1948, the: 
were decreases in all groups except that 
embracing executives, officials and _ staf{ 
assistants, which was up 0.32 per cent. 
The decreases ranged from 0.55 per cent 
for the maintenance of equipment and 
stores group to 8.48 per cent for the 
group embracing transportation em- 
ployees other than those in train, en- 
gine and yard service. 


A. A. R. Completes New 
Public Relations Film 


You and Your Railroads, a 16-mm. 
sound-color motion picture, running 
about 19 min., has just been completed 
by the Public Relations Department of 
the Association of American Railroads 
for showing to business, professional and 
civic organizations, railroad employee 
groups, and students at or above the 
high school level. 

The film deals in plain and simple 
terms with some of the basic elements 
of railroad economics, and discusses the 
railroad business as it relates to the 
everyday life and affairs of the public 
generally, to industry and agriculture, 
and to the whole national economy. i 
presents in photography and animate 
graphs facts, figures and _ illustrations 
to show what railroads do and how it is 
done; and what it takes in the way of 
manpower, investment, plant, power. 
teamwork, research and iniprovement to 
provide the reliable all-weather mass 
transportation upon which American pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution e- 
pend. 

The A. A. R. is prepared to furnish 
one print without charge to each rail- 
road in position to make active use of 
it. and to supply additicna] prints at 
exact cost. 


Charges Brotherhoods Driving 
Negroes Out of Railroad Service 


Brotherhoods of the “big four” group 
have been engaged for 40 years in a “per- 
sistent effort” to “drive Negroes out of 
railroad service,” Representative Powell. 
Democrat of New York, charged last 
week at hearings before a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on education 
and labor. The subcommittee, of which 
Mr. Powell, a Negro, is chairman, is con- 
sidering a pending bill (H.R.4453) to 
establish a federal fair employment prac- 
tices commission for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment 
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because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

The congressman made his charge in 
the course of his questioning of repre- 
sentatives of the brotherhoods whom he 
had invited to appear at the hearing to 
explain the policies of their unions. The 
questioning also pointed up the fact that 
all four brotherhoods have provisions in 
their constitutions which limit _ their 
memberships to white persons. 

Mr. Powell’s invitations went to the 
chief executives of the unions, but they 
delegated the task to their Washington 
representatives. Thus the appearances 
were made by Harry See, national legis- 
lative representative, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; J. A. McBride, vice- 
president and national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen; W. D. Johnson, 
vice-president and national legislative 
representative, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors; and John T. Corbett, assistant 
grand chief engineer and national legis- 
lative representative, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 

The basis for Mr. Powell’s questioning 
of the brotherhood representatives had 
been laid in a presentation made at an 
earlier session of the hearing by Charles 
Houston, general counsel of the Negro 
Railway Labor Executives’ Committee 
who was a member of the Fair Employ- 
ment. Practices Committee which func- 
tioned during World War Il. Mr. Hous- 
ton, whom Chairman Powell had asked to 
prepare “pertinent questions” which the 
committee might ask the brotherhood 
representatives, was on hand when the 
latter appeared. And he went to the wit- 
ness chair from time to time to offer re- 
buttal testimony. 

As each of the brotherhood represen- 
tatives appeared, he was confronted by 
Chairman Powell with a “bill of particu- 
lars” designed to show by a listing of 
specific actions that a consistent policy 
of discrimination against Negroes has 
been maintained. On the list were cases 
indicating that in both world wars rail- 
roads proposing to employ Negroes for 
train and engine-service positions were 
forced by threats of strikes or strike votes 
to abandon such proposals. 

With respect to the brotherhool con- 
stitutional provisions limiting member- 
ship to white persons, Mr. McBride of 
the B. of L. F. & E and Mr. Johnson of 
the O.R.C. said that their unions had 
acted: in recent conventions to adopt 
“saving clauses” which stipulated that if 
the “white-only” provisions were held to 
be in violation of any law, the law would 
supersede such provisions. No _ such 
clause has yet been added to the B. of 
R. T. and B. of L. E. constitutions; but 
Messrs. See and Corbett, as did Messrs. 
McBride and Johnson, assured Chairman 
Powell that their respective brotherhoods, 
as “good citizens,” would abide by any 
federal law which might be enacted. As 
to that, Chairman Powell said at one 
point that the hope of the bill’s sponsors 
was to “make good Americans out of 
some who don’t seem to understand.” 
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J. G. Lyne New President of 
Associated Business Papers 


At the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, held at Hot 
Springs, Va., May 18 to 21, James G. 
Lyne, editor of Railway Age and president 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration, was elected A. B. P. president 
for a term of one year. Mr. Lyne succeeds 
E. F. Hamm, Jr., publisher of Traffic 
World. 





The bill was “President Truman’s 
bill,” the chairman said, adding that he 
had not seen it until House Majority 
Leader McCormack, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, “handed me a copy that came 
to him from [Attorney General] Tom 
Clark.” Each of the four brotherhood rep- 
resentatives said that his union had 
taken no position either for or against 
the proposed legislation. 


Sorry—Wrong Company 


In our issue of May 14, page 965, the 
description of Remington Rand’s new 
electric typewriter erroneously stated that 
the dual feed device was supplied by 
the General Register Company. This de- 
vice is supplied by the Standard Regis- 
ter Company. 


N. Y. C. to Inaugurate New 
Boston-Chicago Train June 9 


The “New England States Limited” bhe- 
tween Boston, Mass.. and Chicago will 
be inaugurated on June 9 by the New 
York Central System. To be operated 
every night in both directions over the 
Boston & Albany and the Central’s main 
line between Albany, N. Y., and Chicago, 
the new all-stainless steel cars are being 
completed by the Budd Company. The 
trains will cost about $4,000,000, in- 
cluding Diesel-electric motive power. 


Canadian Employees to Ask 
Wage Increase, 40-Hour Week 


A group. of international railway 
brotherhoods representing 100,000 Cana- 
dian railroad employees announced in 
Montreal, Que., last week that it will 
seek a 40-hour week and higher basic 
wage rates this summer. A_ statement 
from 15 brotherhoods affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor was the 
second announcement in two days mak- 
ing public intentions of seeking revisions 
of the 10-months-old agreement with the 
railroads. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, through W. J. Smith, gen- 
eral secretary of its system adjustment 
board, had previously announced its in- 
tention to ask a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease and 40-hour week, among other 
things. The C.B.R.E. has 25,000 mem- 
bers. 

More than 150,000 railroad employees 
in Canada, some non-union members, 





were granted a 17-cent wage boost last 
July, bringing average wages to $1.09 an 
hour. Under last July’s agreement the 
work week was left at 48 hours in near- 
ly all railway branches except the loco- 
motive shops, where a 44-hour week is 
in force. 


Emergency Board Created 


President Truman has created an 
emergency board to investigate a dispute 
between the Union (of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
and those of its employees who are rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The dispute, which had 
brought a strike threat from the brother- 
hood, involves working rules. 


First Rail Fair Ticket Sold; 
Other Plans Announced 


Ticket number one to the Railroad 
Fair at Chicago, which opens its 100-day 
run on June 25, was sold on May 20 at 
the lakefront fairgrounds. F. G. Gurley, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and a director of the fair, sold 
the first block of tickets to John McCaf- 
fery, president of the International Har- 
vester Company, while Major Lenox R. 
Lohr, fair president, officiated. The trans- 
action occurred before the giant sign at 
the fair’s main entrance. A new method 
devised for obtaining general admission 
tickets to the fair is through the pur- 
chase of blocks of tickets by companies 
with large numbers of employees for 
distribution in their factories and offices, 
Major Lohr announced. Souvenir ticket 
books of four admissions have been estab- 
lished for distribution outside the 
grounds. Tickets may be removed from 
ihe book and sold individually. Stubs 
may be retained as a fair memento. As 
last year, individual admissicns will be 
25 cents. 

Industries which supply the railroads 
will spend $150,000 to sponsor an ice 
show at the fair, featuring six perfor- 
mances daily by 12 skaters of the Ship- 
stads & Johnson Ice Follies. Accommo- 
dations will be available at each show tor 
1,200 persons. The ice review is intended 
to supplement the highly successful 
Wheels-A-Rolling pageant, irom which 
many persons were turned away at last 
year’s fair, due to lack of seats. 

It is expected that when the solicita- 
tion of funds for the show i: completed, 
some 700 supply companies will be repre- 
sented. However, no individual company 
names are to be used in connection with 
the review, and its presentation will not 
preclude individual exhibits. 

The railway supply committee solicit- 
ing funds—the major portion of which 
has already been subscribed—is headed 
by Thomas Drever, board chairman, 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

The Union Pacific will present a West- 
ern Wonderlands’ exhibit. Animated 
dioramas of western vacaticnland life 
will be housed in a Spanish-American 
structure patterned after the road’s 
passenger station at Boise, Idaho. A 
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miniature streamliner will offer free rides 
to youngsters on 750 ft. of track circling 
the U. P.’s “Big Boy,” world’s largest 
steam locomotive. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio will operate a 
restaurant, “The Chessie Club,” in a 
twin-unit diner and a tavern-lounge car 
at the fair. The diner, which seats 52 
persons, is decorated in dark oak veneer 
paneling with ivory ceilings. In the tav- 
ern-lounge car the decorative feature is 
a large cylindrical goldfish bowl. Diners 
awaiting seating will be served soft 
drinks. Adjacent to “The Chessie Club” 
on the exhibition tracks will be the C. 
& O.’s “500” steam turbine-electric lo- 
comotive. 


R. B. A. Advocates Repeal 
Of Transportation Taxes 


“The excise taxes upon amounts paid 
for transportation of persons and prop- 
erty should be repealed now in the pub- 
lic interest,” the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation declares in a four-page pamphiet, 
sized to fit into regular husiness en- 
velopes and just issued by P. Harvey 
Middleton, R. B. A. president. 

The pamphlet, entitled Why Trans- 
portation Taxes Should be Repealed 
Now, says in part: “At a time when there 
is a surplus of seats on all common car- 
rier equipment, travelers must pay a ied- 
eral transportation tax of 15 per cent, in 
addition to the price of the ticket—-a war 
tax originally designed, in part, to dis- 
courage civilian travel. 

“At a time when every effort is being 
made by private enterprise to keep prices 
down, shippers using common carrier 
transportation must pay a federal trans- 
portation tax of 3 per cent. . . . That 
tax is included in every movement of 
the goods—on the transport of the raw 
material to the factory or te the mill; 


from the plant to the distributor or re- 
tailer—thus pyramiding prices. 

“Repeal of the transportation tax 
would constitute a 15 per cent reduction 
in fares for the traveling public. That 
would be a powerful aid in the develop- 
ment of new and additional business for 
the transportation industry—business 
which is sorely needed if that industry 
is to serve the public adequately and ef- 
ficiently. 

“The tax on the travel of officers and 
employees of a business concern directlv 
increases the transportation costs of 
that business. These increased costs are. 
in turn, reflected in prices which that 
business must charge for its products. . . 

“Only common carrier transportatioa 
is subject to this tax... . The 15 per cent 
tax on travel by common carriers and 
the 3 per cent tax on shipments by com- 
mon carriers are therefore artificial in- 
centives to the expansion of private car- 
riage, to the substantial disadvantage of 
the railroads and other ‘for-hire’ carriers. 

“When freight trafic is diverted from 
common carriers to private carriers, the 
railroads or the commercial carriers on 
the highways and airways are not only 
deprived of the earnings from the lost 
traffic, but they must also spread their 
costs of doing business over a reduced 
volume. Any higher costs thus resulting 
must eventually be reflected in the rates 
charged for the remaining traffic.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained, free of charge, by writing to Mr. 
Middleton at 38 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Freight Car Loadings 
Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended May 21 totaled 773,911 cars, 


the Association of American Railroads 
announced on May 26. This was an in- 








THE LAST OF THE “SELKIRKS.”—No. 5935, the 36th oil-burning steam locomotive of 
the “Selkirk” type, recently accepted by the Canadian Pacific for service through the 
Rocky Mountains between Calgary, Alta., and Revelstoke, B. C., may be the last steam 
locomotive acquired by the C. P. R., with Diesels expected to meet the road’s future 


motive power requirements 
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crease of 2,175 cars, or 0.3 per cent, 
above the preceding week, a deeline of 
105,266 cars, or 12.0 per cent, under the 
corresponding week last year, and a drop 
of 116,694 cars, or 13.1 per cent, under 
the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for thie 
week ended May 14 totaled 771,736 cais, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 


RevENvE FreicnHt Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, May 114 











District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern —........00. 137,936 152,480 162,591 
Allegheny _ ........ 163,365 180,534 189,716 
Pocahontas ........ 64,483 71,598 73,951 
Southern ............ 118,259 137,781 139,014 
Northwestern 117,437 121,716 131,377 
Central Western.. 113,337 119,887 125,539 
Southwestern .... 56,919 62,949 66,020 
Total Western 

Districts ........ 287,693 304,552 322,936 
Total All Roads.. 771,736 846,945 888.208 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products... 46,276 38,057 42,286 
Livestock 9,173 9,250 13,225 
be RMR Ren renee om 157,404 194,750 189,419 
ROREIB:  .<sdcisexiviveasess 13,242 14,985 14,288 
Forest products 39,876 42,994 48,356 
BREN — Rivcsscsesvissesess 74,115 72,157 72,597 
Merchandise l.c.1. 93,715 107,650 121,042 
Miscellaneous 337,935 367,102 386.995 
May 14 771,736 846,945 888,208 
a ae ee 768,337 880,287 884,242 
April 30 785,444 891,115 882,574 
April 23 769,336 851,926 893,712 
April 16 765,890 784,611 865,844 





Cumulative total 
9 weeks .... 13,573,791 14,763,430 15,717,883 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 14 totaled 74,104 cars, com- 
pared with 74,354 cars for the previous 
week, and 77,458 cars for the corre- 
sponding week last year, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
May 14, 1949 ......r.cccseee 74,104 30,870 
May 85; 2048) sicsiccsci. 77,458 33,876 


Cum ‘lative totals for Canada: 
Bay BG, TOD cscsssssicsins 1,377,365 
Miny 85; TSEB  sicicccct 1,404,208 


604,101 
686,305 


Freight Traffic Group 
Leases New Quarters 


After more than 37 years in its present 
location, the Central Territory Railroads 
Freight Trafic Committee, formerly the 
Central Freight Association, has leased 
larger office quarters in the State-Madi- 
son building, Chicago. Occupation of the 
new uarters will permit the organization 
to consolidate departments now operating 
in five separate offices. 


Bureau of Explosives 
Issues 1948 Annual Report 


Last year was the 27th consecutive 
year in which no explosions occurred in 
connection with the railroad transporta- 
tion of Class A commercial explosives, 
according to the annual report for 1948 
of the Bureau of Explosives of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The total 
reported property loss caused by the 
transportation of explosives of all kinds 
was $9,834, of which $8,000 was charged 
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to a fire involving military smoke-produc- 
ing devices classed as “fireworks” under 
Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions. A fire developed in a carload ship- 
ment of these devices because of defects 
in the devices themselves, the report said, 
and not because of negligence on the 
part of the railroad. 

The headquarters’ and laboratory staff 
have completed the study of proper spe- 
cifications for railroad fusees, the report 
added, and these specifications, together 
with those for torpedoes which were 
published during 1947, are now effective 
and have been distributed to all rail- 
roads. 

Contrary to a rumor which gained 
some publicity, the report went on, there 
has been no serious accident as tho re- 
sult of the rail transportation of radio- 
active materials. 

The transportation of dangerous ar- 
ticles other than explosives last year re- 
sulted in property losses totaling $829,- 
995 and 725 accidents, including 64 fires 
and 24 explosions. Although 24 persons 
were injured there were no fatalities. 
Among the accidents, electric storage bat- 
teries accounted for 146; gasoline for 
137; crude oil for 61; sulfuric acid for 
51; compressed gas, liquified petroleum 
for 55; hydrochloric acid for 35; and 
nitric acid for 27. 


Railroad Labor Trends Follow 
National Pattern, Loomis Says 


The railroad industry is going to be 
“hard put” when the 40-hour work-week 
goes into effect, September 1, D. P. 
Loomis, chairman of the Association of 
Western Railways, told the Decatur, IIl., 
Rotary club on May 23. 

Railroad rates, Mr. Loomis declared, 
“have increased proportionately much 
less than prices in other industries and 
the prices of materials and supplies which 
railroads buy. It can be safely said that 
the increase in productivity of the rail- 
road plant has been somewhat greater 
than that of other industry. That has 
been a big factor in the railroads’ per- 
formance.” 

Discussing labor trends in the indus- 
try, Mr. Loomis said experience shows 
that the carriers have been obliged to 
follow the pattern set by other industry. 
Fact-finding boards, appointed under the 
provisions of the National Railway La- 
bor Act, have been strongly influenced 
by the national pattern. “In the recent 
40-hour week case,” he said, “the de- 
mands of the railroad brotherhoods were 
based on the premise that every other 
major industry in the country had the 
40-hour week . . . “The. recent Diesel 
case was a different matter. That was 
purely and simply a case of trying to 
force the railroads to use additional men 
where we did not think they were needed.” 





nee General News appears on page 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Mechanical Division Program 


The sessions of the twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Mechanical Division, 
Association of American Railroads, will 
be held in the Gold Room of the Com- 





‘ gress Hotel, Chicago, June 27-29, inclu- 


sive. The program will be as follows: 
Monpay, JuNE 27 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.* 

Address by G. Metzman, president, New York 
Central System. 

Address by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Oper- 
ations and Maintenance Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

Address by W. J. Patterson, member, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Address by Chairman, Mechanical Division, A. 

Galloway, general superintendent motive 
power and equipment, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Action on minutes of annual meeting of 1948. 

Appointment of committees on subjects, resolu- 
tions, etc. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Report of General Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Discussion of reports on: 

Locomotive Construction: 
Steam and Electric Locomotive Section. 
Diesel Locomotive Section. 
Gas-Turbine Locomotive Section. 
Tuespay, JuNE 28 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.* 

Address by J. E, Goodwin, vice-president and 
executive assistant to president, Chicago & 
North Western. 

Discussion of reports on: 

Arbitration. 
Prices for Labor and Materials. 
Brakes and Brake Equipment. 
Geared Hand Brakes. 
Loading Rules. 
Specifications for Materials. 
Couplers and Draft Gears. 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives. 
Development of Hot-Box-Alarm Devices. 
Safety Appliances. 
WepNEspAay, JuNE 29 
9:30 a.m. until program is completed* 
Discussion of reports on: 
Tank Cars. 
Wheels. 
Car Construction. 

Election of members of General Committee and 
Committee on Nominations. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 





*Chicago Daylight Saving Time 


W. H. Hillis, vice-president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, was 
elected president of the Western Railway 
Club at the annual meeting in Chicago 
on May 23. L.. J. Ahlering, purchasing 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
was elected first vice-president, and J. P. 
Morris, assistant to vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was 
elected second vice-president. Re-elected 
treasurer and executive secretary, res- 
pectively, were A. Schiffers, Jr., purchas- 
ing agent of the Union Tank Car Com- 
pany, and E. E. Thulin of the Earl Thu- 
lin Company. 


A regional meeting sponsored by the 
New England Shippers Advisory Board in 
cooperation with the Associated Industries 
of Vermont and the Vermont State Rail- 
roads Association will take place at the 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt., on 
June 2, to provide an opportunity for 
patrons of railroad freight service and 
railroad executives to meet and discuss, 
informally, from a mutual standpoint, the 
current rail transportation outlook in 
Vermont. Following a 6:30 p.m. din- 
ner, F. P. Philbrick, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Crosby Milling Com- 


pany, Brattleboro, Vt., will speak in be- 
half of Vermont industry. Speakers for 
the railroads will be T. G. Sughrue, exe- 
cutive vice-president, Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central; M. A. Metcalf, vice-presi- 
dent and executive assistant, Canadian 


National; D. S. Thomason, vice-presi- 
dent, eastern region, Canadian Pacific, 
and W. E. Navin, trustee, Rutland. Res- 
ervations are being handled by Clarence 
E. Cleveland, executive secretary, Ver- 
mont State Railroads Association, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


The Medical and Surgical Section of 
the Association of American Railroads will 
hold its twenty-ninth annual meeting on 
Monday, June 6, at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. R. M. Graham, 
M. D., director, department of sanitation 
and surgery, The Pullman Company, 
Chicago, is chairman of the section; O. 
H. Horrall, M. D., chief surgeon, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, 
vice-chairman; and J. C. Caviston, New 
York, secretary. The program for the 
morning session will include committee 
reports; a panel discussion on Railroad 
Medical Problems, led by Dr. Graham, 
is scheduled at 2 p.m. William White, 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, will be the guest speaker at 
the luncheon, at 1 p.m. 


The American Locomotive Company, 
along with other industrial concerns, is 
sponsoring a three-day conference on 
Safety and Efficiency for industrial or- 
ganizations, June 28-30, at the College of 
the City of New York. Alfred R. Lateiner, 
accident control consultant for the col- 
lege’s extension division, will supervise 
the conference. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Johns-Manville’s New 
Research Center Dedicated 


The new research center of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation at Manville, N. J., 
was dedicated on May 24 by Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey in 
ceremonies attended by several hundred 
scientists, engineers, builders, diplo- 
mats and _ journalists. The visitors 
inspected the four buildings of the re- 
search center, which is located on a 93- 
acre tract on the Raritan river, about 40 
miles from New York, and saw research 
scientists at work on the more than 400 
lines of Johns-Manville products. An 
illustrated feature story on the research 
center was published in the Railway 
Age of October 25, 1947, pages 42-43. 





Harnischfeger Formally Opens 
Eastern Service Headquarters 
The Eastern district service headquar- 
ters of the Harnischfeger Corporation in 
Teterboro, N. J., were formally opened 
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on May 21 when the company held “open 
house” for visitors. The firm’s lines of 
P & H crawler and truck-mounted shov- 
els and cranes, 2-cycle Diesel engines, 
overhead electric traveling cranes, mono- 
rail hoists and single pass soil stabilizers 
were shown in actual operation. 


The Hyster Company, Portland, Ore., 


has announced the removal of its Seattle, 
Wash., store from 2219 Fourth avenue to 
753 Ninth avenue. 


The McKay Company has announced 
the removal of the electrode sales de- 
partment to its executive offices in the 
McKay building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fred A. 
Kaufman, electrode sales manager, and 
his entire staff, formerly at York, Pa., 
will maintain headquarters at 1005 Lib- 
erty avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 


Arthur B. Pike, Kaylo insulation sales 
engineer, has been assigned to the New 
England territory for the American 
Structural Products Company, a subsidiary 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
With headquarters at 1227 Statler build- 
ing, Boston 16, Mass., Mr. Pike’s terri- 
tory will include all of New England ex- 
cept part of Connecticut. 


R. P. Connette has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Connette was graduated 
from Harvard University and also re- 
ceived a bachelor of law degree from the 





R. P. Connette 


University of Virginia Law School in 
1941. He joined the public relations de- 
partment staff of American Car & Foun- 
dry in October, 1945, after four years’ 
naval service. In August, 1947, he was 
transferred to the executive department, 
in charge of the suggestion system and 
training program. 


The Boston district sales office of Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been moved to 784 Commonwealth ave- 
nue, Boston 15, with C. V. Topliffe in 
charge. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
has announced the opening of a new 
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building at 5845 Centre avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to be devoted to the local, 
factory approved, spare parts, mainte- 
nance, repair, and sales services on all 
material handling machinery made_ by 


Yale. 


T. F. Perkinson, whose appointment as 
manager of the transportation engineer- 
ing division of the apparatus department 
of the General Electric Company was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 21, 
was graduated from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1924. After gradua- 





T. F. Perkinson 


tion he joined G. E. as an electrical en- 
gineer at Schenectady, N. Y., and, a 
year later, transferred to Erie, Pa., head- 
quarters of the locomotive and car equip- 
ment divisions. In 1945 he was appointed 
manager of the railroad rolling stock di- 
vision and the following year assistant 
manager of the transportation engineer- 
ing division. 
C. M._ Davis, 

the _ transportation 
sion, whose retirement was announced in 


former manager of 
engineering  divi- 





C. M. Davis 


the Railway Age of May 21, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
with an electrical engineering degree and 
from Union College, Schenectady, with a 
master’s degree. He joined G. E. in 1909, 





and a year later was assigned to he 
consulting engineering department. Jn 
1913, he entered what is now the tras. 
portation division and, in 1924, was sent 
to Australia to represent the company 
in connection with the electrification of 
the Sydney suburban lines of the New 
South Wales Government Railways. Mr. 
Davis was appointed engineer of ihe 
transportation department in 1934 and 
manager of the transportation engineer. 
ing division in 1945. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Il. 
and Los Angeles, Cal., has announced 
the appointments of the following dis- 
tributors: The George E. Miller Company, 
24 Brighton avenue, Boston 34, Mass.: 
the Grays Metal Works, 56th street and 
Grays avenue, Philadelphia 43, Pa., and 
the James J. Burke Company, 405 Kearns 
building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


John H. Leslie, formerly vice-president 
in charge of research and engineering of 
the Signode Steel Strapping Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed his father, John W. Leslie, who has 





John H. Leslie 


been elected chairman of the board. John 
S. Gorman, formerly vice-president and 
director of sales, has been elected vice- 
chairman of the board. J. M. Moon has 
been promoted from sales manager to 
director of sales. 


The appointment of V. E. Lawford as 
sales representative in the northern 
California territory has been announced 
by the Buckeye Tools Corporation, Dayton. 
Ohio. With headquarters at 656 3lst 
street, Oakland, Cal., Mr. Lawford will 
service the area between Bakersfield and 
the Oregon state line, with the exception 
of a few counties in the northeast cor- 
ner of the state. 


John R. Thompson, who joined the sta‘i 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration as western district manager ©! 
advertising sales, transportation papers, 
at Chicago, in August, 1948, has bee» 
named vice-president, advertising sal’ 
transportation papers, with headquarte 
remaining at Chicago. He has also be: 
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appointed business manager of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance, succeed- 
ing S. Wayne Hickey, a vice-president of 
the corporation in overall charge of ad- 
vertising sales, Simmons-Boardman trans- 
portation publications, whose principal] 
headquarters are now in New York. 

Mr. Thompson was born at Toronto, 
Ont., on July 23, 1900, and was educated 
at the University of Toronto. He became 
assistant financial editor of the Toronto 
Globe in 1918, and from 1920 to 1923 
he was a junior account executive in the 
advertising agency of A. McKim, Ltd., at 
Toronto. In 1924 he became advertising 
manager of Consolidated Press at To- 





John R. Thompson 


ronto. The following year Mr. Thompson 
went with the Maclean Hunter Publish- 
ing Corporation as manager of its Chi- 
cago office. From 1937 until 1940 he was 
advertising manager of Maclean’s maga- 
zine, with headquarters at Toronto. He 
then returned to Chicago as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the corporation, in 
charge of the United States publishing 
activities of the Inland Printer, Chemical 
Industries, and Rock Products, the posi- 
tion he was holding when he became as- 
sociated with Simmons-Boardman. 


The Portland Cement Association dis- 
trict offices in Dallas, Tex., and Austin, 
have been consolidated into a single dis- 
trict office in the latter city, and James D. 
Piper, formerly the association’s district 
highway engineer at Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer in charge of all 
vork in Texas. 


[he White Manufacturing Company, 
“lkhart, Ind., has appointed the follow- 
rg sales representatives for its railway 
witch heaters; John A. Roche, 80 East 
‘ackson boulevard, Chicago; C. D. Hicks 

Co., 7908 Bonhomme avenue, Clayton 
‘t. Louis) 5, Mo.; and William H. Zeig- 
iu Company, 2929 University avenue, 
‘inneapolis, Minn. The latter two com- 
inies will also handle other products of 

nite Manufacturing. 


Gilfry Ward has been appointed vice- 
‘resident in charge of sales of the Amer- 
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ican manganese steel division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago Heights, Ill. Mr. 
Ward has been with Brake Shoe since 





Gilfry Ward 


he was graduated from Yale University 
in 1928, and has spent many years on 
both the east and west coasts with its 
sales organization. 


CAR SERVICE 


Revised Service Order No. 562 has 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of continu- 
ing until May 25, 1950, the arrangement 
under which Homer C. King, director of 
its Bureau of Service, functions as a com- 
mission agent with authority to divert 
and reroute freight and empty cars to 
avoid congestion. The revised order be- 
came effective May 26. It stipulated that 
the commission was of the epinion that 
continuance of the diversion-agent plan 
would promote better car service. and 
that this view was “supported by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Car 
Service Division, and the American Short 
Line Railroad Association.” 

A partial embargo designed to allow 
movement of grain only where storage 
space is available, has been issued on 
shipments of grain in the winter wheat 
belt, it was announced May 25 by Arthur 
H. Gass, chairman of the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads. The embargo, which becomes ef- 
fective June 1, affects only grain con- 
signed for storage, and has been issued 
to prevent congestion and undue delay 
of box cars at grain storage points, in- 
cluding the terminal and sub-terminal 
markets. 

Mr. Gass stated that Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas 
(except the ports of Port Arthur, Gal- 
veston and Houston), Council Bluffs 
lowa, and East St. Louis, Ill., are cov- 
ered by the embargo. 





“Two factors made the embargo neces- 
sary,” Mr. Gass declared. “First, storage 
facilities in the winter wheat belt are 
more than half full with grain held over 
from last year in addition to a heavy 
carry-over of grain on farms and at 
country elevators. Second, is the _be- 
ginning of the present harvest of a near 
bumper crop of winter wheat. The im- 
pact created by the arrival of all this 
grain wtihout any form of control would 
result in congestion at terminals and 
would tie up vitally needed box cars.” 

Under provision of the embargo, Mr. 
Gass stated, no permits are required, 
but the shipper of grain by rail must 
certify on the bill of lading or recon- 
signment order that arrangements for 
storage have been made. Grain moving 
to a market for sale is not affected by 
the embargo, he added. Mr. Gass em- 
phasized that the railroads are ready to 
move all grain for which proper storage 
space is available. 





Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern.— 
To abandon its entire line, from James- 
town, N. Y., to Westfield, 32.5 mi. The 
application stated that substantial oper- 
ating losses in each of the past five years 
have resulted in an accrued deficit of 
$637,105, and have made “apparent that 
this short-line railroad cannot be suc- 
cessfully operated.” 

Virginian.—To abandon trackage rights 
and operation over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s Glen Jean subdivision from Pax, 
W. Va., through Sugar Creek Junction 
to Oswald and to Garden Ground, 18.2 
mi. The abandonment would become ef- 
fective June 22, 1950, the expiration 
date of the joint-use agreement. The ap- 
plication said that the Virginian is will- 
ing to continue after the abandonment 
the same rates and divisions now in ef- 
fect with the C.&0. 

Winona.—To abandon its entire line, 
from New Paris, Ind., to Winona Lake, 
23.6 mi., of which 3.1 mi. is owned by 
its subsidiary, the Winona & Warsaw. 
The latter is a party to the application, 
which said that increasing losses from 
operation have made it impossible to pay 
such obligations as interline rate divi- 
sions, per diem charges, taxes, and wages 
due employees. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Colorado & Southern —To abandon a 
1.6-mi. segment of its Clear Creek branch 
from Denver, Colo., to Zuni. The C.&S. 
also was authorized in the same appli- 
cation to acquire joint use of a 3.4-mi. 
line of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
from Prospect to Zuni. The report said 
the abandonment would enable _ the 
D.&R.G.W. to expand its terminal facili- 
ties in the Denver area and that the 
C.&S. would derive considerable benefit 
from the new operating plan. 
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BURLINGTON TRAIN MOVES ON OIL FROM COAL.—In connection with the dedication, 


on May 8, of two units of a United States Bureau of Mines demonstration plant at 
Louisiana, Mo., for converting coal into oil, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy made a 
test run with a Diesel-hauled passenger train from St. Louis, Mo., to Louisiana, using oil 


produced at the government plant 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
and controlled refrigerator car lines had 
57,429 new freight cars on order May 1, 
compared with 117,701 on order May 1, 
1948, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. This year’s May 1 
total of cars on order by all railroads 
and private car lines was 62,369. 

New freight cars placed in service dur- 
ing April by Class I roads and their 
affiliated refrigerator car lines totaled 10,- 
027; and the A.A.R. statement noted that 
this marked “the second consecutive 
month in which the number installed has 
exceeded 10,000.” March installations to- 
taled 10,556 cars. Installations during 
this year’s first four months totaled 37,- 
520 cars, compared with 31,704 placed in 
service during the same period of 1948; 
the four-months total of locomotives in- 
stalled was 689, compared with 411. 

The 57,429 cars on order May 1 by the 
railroads and their car-line affiliates in- 
cluded 26,329 to be built in railroad 
shops and 31,100 on order from contract 
builders. The breakdown by types of 
cars was as follows: Box 8,880, including 
8,580 plain and ventilated and 300 auto 
box; hoppers, 23,807, including 2,428 
covered hoppers; gondolas, 14,992; flat, 
4,325; refrigerator, 3,954; stock 717; 
miscellaneous, 754. 

Class I roads-on May 1 also had on 
order 1,172 locomotives, including 1,130 
Diesel-electrics, 38 steam, and 4 electrics. 
On May 1, 1948, there were on order 
1,572 locomotives, including 1,455 Diesel- 
electrics and 117 steam. The 689 locomo- 
tives placed in service during this year’s 
first four months included 657 Diesel- 
electrics and 32 steam. 
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Freight cars retired during the first 
four months by Class I roads and their 
affiliated refrigerator car lines totaled 26,- 
113, compared with 21,036 retired during 
the first four months of 1948. The April, 
1949, retirements totaled 6,763 cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Southern has ordered 200 70-ton 
steel covered hopper cars from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany at an approximate cost of $1,200,- 
000. The cars, the inquiry for which was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 
23, are expected to be delivered during 
August. 


SIGNALING 


The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. materials required to furnish 
protection at six street crossings at 
grade in Portsmouth, Va. Material in- 
cludes Style HC-81 flashing-light crossing 
signals, instrument cases, relays, rectifiers 
and transformers. Field installation will 
be handled by railroad forces. 


The American Locomotive Company 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company 25 sets of intermittent 
inductive train control equipment for 
installation on Diesel road switchers be- 
ing built for the Southern. 


The Niagara Junction has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of a 
two-way train radio communication 
system comprising nine mobile units and 
one fixed station. This system will oper- 
ate on a frequency of 160-59 m.c. 


The New York Central has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. one 
18-cylinder, double-rail, Model-31 elec- 
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tro-pneumatic car retarder, involving 
112.33 rail feet of retardation, for instal. 
lation in the Sharonville, Ohio, classifi. 
cation yard. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Florida East Coast has ordered 
6,000 net tons of steel rail from the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
1,000 net tons from the Bethlehem Stee] 
Company. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1. C. Will Spend $3,000,000 
Improving Classification Yards 


A five-year, $3,000,000 improvement 
program has been started by the Illinois 
Central at its two classification yards in 
Markham yard, on the southern outskirts 
of Chicago. The railroad will install 
pushbutton route control of switches — 
the first of its kind to be placed into 
service in a yard in the western hemi- 
sphere. This new system will enable an 
operator to set all switches, in a route 
from the top of the hump to a classifica- 
tion track below, by pushing a button 
corresponding to the track number to 
which the car is destined. 

Other improvements will include 
changes in gradients, regrouping of 
switches to reduce the number of retard- 
ers, reduction of curvatures, and the 
installation of more powerful retarders of 
the latest design. The betterment pro- 
gram is being undertaken to increase the 
efficiency of the yard by permitting fast- 
er and safer handling of freight cars. 
Markham yard is 344 mi. long, contains 
114 mi. of track, and has a capacity of 
nearly 9,000 cars. Its ultimate capacity 
will be 14,000 cars. 





Atlantic Coast Line.—This road has 
authorized the construction of icing tracks 
at Fitzgerald, Ga., at a probable cost of 
$29,857. 


Baltimore & Ohio.This road _ has 
awarded the following contracts at a 
total estimated cost of $180,000: To the 
Hauser Construction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for constructing meat- 
handling facilities at Dickinson and 
Vandalia streets, Philadelphia; to John 
Naumann & Sons, Toledo, Ohio, for con- 
structing a yard office and locker building 
at Toledo (Rossford); and to Vogt & 
Conant, Cleveland, Ohio, for erecting a 
superstructure on bridge 10 at Balli- 
more, Md. 


Grand Trunk Western.—This road has 
awarded a contract to‘Hamer Brothers, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., for construction of 
four concrete pile and slab double-track 
bridges, with a total length of 225 ft., 
replacing timber trestles, near Haskells, 
Ind., Mill Creek, Duffield, Mich., and 
Emmett, at a cost exceeding $100,000. 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
—This company has awarded a contract 
to E. W. Wylie, Inc., for construction of 
toilet and locker room facilities in the 
roundhouse at Thief River Falls, Minn. 
The cost is estimated at $25,000. 


Norfolk Southern.—This road has au- 
thorized changirg its rail at Raleigh, 
N. C., from 80 lb. to 100 lb. The work, 
to be done by company forces, will cost 
approximately $32,832. 


Northern Pacific—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied this road’s application for authority 
to construct a 4-mi. branch line extend- 
ing from a point near Mitchell Spur, 
Wash., to Moses Lake, to serve agricul- 
tural developments. The application was 
opposed by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, but local interests in and 
around Moses Lake intervened in sup- 
port of it. The C.M.St.P.&P. contended 
that the proposal was an attempt to in- 
vade its territory. The commission’s re- 
port stated that carriers have no legal 
right to exclusive occupancy of a terri- 
tory, but, in this case, it has not been 
shown that there is a need of a new line 
of railroad. In denying the application, 
the commission said the N.P. could re- 
new its application at some future date, 
if and when it appears that the existing 
railroad facilities are inadequate to meet 
the then public convenience and _ neces- 
sity. 


Reading.—This road has awarded con- 
tracts, at the indicated estimated costs, 
to John Meehan & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for extending bridge 6/72 at Pen- 
coyd, Pa. ($32,000), and to the J. C. 
Shawfield Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for 
repairing coal trestles at Harrisburg 


($21,000) . 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— 
This road has awarded a contract to 
the Howard-Mitchell Construction Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., for a new freight 
station, costing an estimated $90,000, at 
Quantico, Va. An authorized project for 
a 76-ft. extension to a machine shop at 
the Acca locomotive terminal, Richmond, 
including two 200,000-gal. fuel oil stor- 
age tanks, will probably cost $190,000. 
This project, has not yet been offered for 


bids. 


FINANCIAL 


Norris Decries Railroads’ 
Subsidized Competition 


“Subsidized competition is making 
serious inroads on the traffic of the self- 
supporting railroads,” Ernest E. Norris, 
president of the Southern, told the road’s 
stockholders at their annual meeting in 
Richmond, Va., last week. “These ‘ter- 
mites’ in the transportation field,” he 
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continued, “can eventually destroy the 
whole system of private enterprise of 
which the railroad industry is the key- 
stone, unless they are made to stand 
on their own financial feet as railroads 
do.” 

Comparing the Southern’s revenues for 
the years 1940 and 1948, Mr. Norris said 
that although gross revenues increased 
from $105,905,000 in the earlier year to 
$245,013,000 in 1948, “enormously ris- 
ing costs of all kinds left only an addi- 
tional $7,500,000, in today’s 50-cent dol- 
lars, in our net railwey operating in- 
come. Regardless of what we do to in- 
crease our efficiency and economy, the 
results are constantly minimized or nulli- 
fied by the continually outstretched 
hands of the ‘gimme’ boys. We’ve got te 
work more than twice as hard merely to 
stand still.” 


Investment House Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most 
part, prepared by financial houses for the in- 
formation of their customers. Knowing that 
many such surveys contain valuable information, 
Railway Age lists them as a service to its readers, 
but assumes no responsibility for facts or opin- 
ions which they may contain bearing upon the 
attractiveness of specific securities. ] 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, One Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. (May 2) 

Erie Railroad Ist Consolidated 34s, 
Series E, due Oct. 1, 1964. (Apr. 28) 

Northern Pacific. (May 18) 

Western Maryland First Mortgage 
Gold 4s, due Oct. 1, 1952. (May 20) 


Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4, 

Taking a Different View of Railroad 
Earnings. A brief analysis of the “divi- 
dend potentials” of 29 major Class I 
railroads, as determined by actual 1948 
dividend payments, plus or minus _in- 
creases or decreases, per share of stock, 
in debt and working capital. (May 9) 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5. 

Kansas City Southern 4 Per Cent Non- 
Cumulative Preferred. (May 3) 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Ill'nois Central. (Railroad Bulletin No. 
29, May 16) 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New York 5. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic Income “A” 4%s, 2019, Compared 
with Chicago & North Western Income 
“A” 4M%s, 1999. (May 6) 


Akron Union Passenger Depot.—Bonds. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed this company’s 
application for authority to issue $2,000,- 
000 of first-mortgage bonds, proceeds of 
which were to have been applied to- 
ward construction of a new passenger 
station in Akron, Ohio. The dismissal or- 
der noted that a letter expressing the ap- 
plicant’s desire to withdraw the applica- 
tion had been received by the commis- 
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sion. (See Railway Age of April 17, 
1948, page 64). 


Chicago Great Western —NVew Direc. 
tors—On May 17, Guy A. Gladson, of 
Winston, Strawn & Shaw, of Chicago, was 
elected a director of this road with term 
expiring in 1954, to succeed the late 
Ralph Shaw, whose death was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 7 and 14. L, 
Russell Kelce, president of the Sinclair 
Coal Company, was elected also a direc- 
tor to succeed the late Grant Stauffer, 
former president of the C. G. W. William 
N. Deramus, III, new president of the 
road, and John D. Ames, publisher, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, were elected 
directors to fill vacancies for terms ex- 
piring in 1952. 


Colorado & Southern.—Joint Use—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to ac- 
quire joint use of a 3.4-mi. line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western from 
Prospect, Colo., to Zuni. In the same re- 
port, the C.&S. was authorized to aban- 
don a 1.6-mi. segment of its Clear Creek 
branch from Denver, Colo., to Zuni. 


Kansas City Southern.—New Director.— 
E. M. Douthat has been elected a mem- 
ber of this road’s board of directors. 


Missouri Pacific—New Directors——Wil- 
liam A. Kissell and Henry T. Mathews 
have been elected directors of this road 
to succeed J. Patrick Lannan and the 
late Walter W. Smith. 


Pennsylvania.—Debt Increase Author- 
ized.—Stockholders of this road author- 
ized on May 24 an increase of $100,000,- 
000 in the company’s indebtedness. The 
directors were empowered to issue bonds 
or other obligations from time to time. 
(See Railway Age of April 2, page 59). 


Southern.— Acquisition of A. & Y. Pro- 
perties—This road has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an ap- 
plication for approval of its previously 
announced plan to acquire all the fran- 
chises, rights and properties of its sub- 
sidiary, the Atlantic & Yadkin (See 
Railway Age of March 26, page 112). 
The properties include 149 mi. of line, 
ie., the 130-mi. main line between 
Greensboro, N. C., and Sanford, and the 
19-mi. branch between Climax, N. C., 
and Ramseur. The application stated that 
the acquisition plan contemplates dis- 
solution of the A. & Y. and distribution 
of its assets to the Southern as holder of 
all its stock and bonds. The former con- 
sists of 10,000 shares with a par value of 
$100 each, while the $1,500,000 of bonds 
comprise a first-mortgage, 4 per cent is- 
sue which became due April 1, 1949. The 
Southern, as guarantor, met the matur- 
ity. Benefits expected to result from the 
proposed acquisition include improved 
service, operating economies, and reduc- 
tions in rates. The application explained 
that the latter will result from the sub- 
stitution of single-line rates for joint- 
line rates on some commodities. It put 
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Effectively reduce 
curve resistance and 


wheel flange wear 


on the scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western 


The improved RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator is specially designed to 
retard wear of track structures and car wheels. It is an important contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of high maintenance costs of equipment and track. 
Increased tonnage ratings are obtainable in mountain territories by curve 
lubrication. Racor Rail Lubricators facilitate the control of more uniform 
movement of cars in classification yards thereby reducing damage to equip- 


ment and lading. 
It will pay you to investigate the RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator. Write 
today for complete descriptive circular. 


"USE RACOR SPECIAL TRACKWORK WHERE STRESS 
AND STRAIN ARE GREATEST" 





AMERICAN 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 


‘America's 
most complete line. 
of track specialties 


AUTOMATIC 
SWITCH STANDS 


VERTICAL 
SWITCH RODS 


SAMSON 
SWITCH POINTS 


SWITCH POINT 
LOCKS 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 
ADJUSTABLE RAIL BRACES 


DEPTH HARDENED 
CROSSINGS 


REVERSIBLE MANGANESE 
STEEL CROSSINGS 


MANGANESE STEEL 
GUARD RAILS 












the prospective operating economies at 
about $74,000 a year; and it said that 
the over-all effect on the Southern’s net 
railway operating income before federal 
taxes would be an increase of about 
$325,000 per year. 


Wisconsin Central. — New Directors. — 
Harry H. Kierman, Lester Martin and 
Frank B. McMullen have been elected 
members of this road’s board of directors 
to represent the preferred stockholders’ 
committee. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—To as- 
sume liability for $2,060,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
the acquisition of 200 40-ft. refrigerator 
cars with air circulating fans at a unit 
price of $8,535 and 100 40-ft. meat re- 
frigerator cars without fans at a unit 
price of $8,900. Total estimated cost of 
all the equipment is $2,597,000. The 
certificates would be dated June 1 and 
would mature in 20 semi-annual install- 
ments of $103,000 each beginning Decem- 
ber 1. They would be sold on the basis 
of competitive bids with the interest rate 
fixed by such bids. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—To 
assume liability for $3,120,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
19 Diesel-electric locomotives and 450 
freight cars at an estimated total cost 
of $4,177,750. The locomotives, being 
built by ‘the Electro-Motive Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, will in- 
clude 9 1,500-hp. suburban passenger en- 
gines costing $159,000 each, and 10 600- 
hp. switchers costing $76,000 each. The 
freight cars, being built by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., will be 70-ton 
hoppers costing $4,415 each. The certi- 
ficates would be dated July 1, would ma- 
ture in 24 semi-annual installments of 
$130,000 each, beginning January 1, 
1950, and would be sold on the basis 
of competitive bids with the interest rate 
fixed by such bids. 

Reading.—To assume liability for $3,-- 
700,000 of Series Q equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part the acquisition 
of the following equipment: 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


Description 


and builder 


11 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives with standard controls 


(Baldwin Locomotive Works) _ .........+ 97,485 
4 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 

locomotives with multiple unit con- 

SRIIG ME MMNNTIIED cr <sisacicisessesscentsacticsesbonnes 98,750 
750 50-ton all-steel hopper cars (Beth- 

Jehem Steel Company  .....s.csscccsessesereesees 4,310 


Total estimated cost of all of the 
equipment is $4,700,000. The certificates 
would be dated June 15 and would ma- 
ture in 20 semi-annual installments of 
$185,000 each, beginning December 15. 
They would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids with the interest rate fixed 
by such bids. 

Seaboard Air Line—To assume liabil- 
ity for $3,435,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part the following 
equipment: 

Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
23 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 
ing locomotives (American Locomo- 
motive Company) 





$146,730 
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6 All-stainless steel lightweight 6-double- 
bedroom, 10-single-bedroom — sleeping 
cars (Budd Company)  ossccccsesecerseesseeeees 140,700 
6 Stainless steel lightweight 6-double- 
bedroom‘ .affet-lounge cars (American 
ar GB Bremtiry Gre.) cccscssssssiscsssiscsrecnes 130,650 
The total estimated cost of all the 
equipment is $4,611,000. The certificates 
would be dated June 1, would mature in 
15 annual installments of $229,000 each, 
beginning June 1, 1950, and would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids with 
the interest rate fixed by such bids. 
Southern.—To assume liability for $7,- 
500,000 of series RR equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 88 passen- 
ger-train cars expected to cost a total of 
$10,000,000. The equipment. was listed 
in the application as follows: 
Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
24 6-bedroom, 10-roomette cars (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany) $121,900 
11 4-bedroom, 14-roomette cars (Pullman- 
Standard) 
6 All-stainless steel lounge-coach 
(Budd Company)  ..........cccssssees 
4 lounge-bedroom cars (Pullman-Stand- 
ard) 127,250 
1 dining-lounge car (American Car 





124,500 


















Foundry Co.) 133,500 
2 observation-bedroom cars . (Pullman- 

Standard) 126,700 

baggage-dormitory cars (A.C.F.) .... 85,200 


_ 


uv 

9 All-stainless steel coaches (Budd) .... 100,800 
7 ON MIRAGE accctscocecssavcccoccsstave 100,800 
8 All-stainless steel dining cars (Budd) 125,200 
2 mail-baggage cars (Pullman-Standard) 79,000 
2 mail-baggage cars (A.C.F.) ccccsscsseee 79,000 
The certificates, dated June 15, would 
mature in 30 semi-annual installments of 
$250,000 each, beginning December 15, 
and would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, the interest rate being fixed 
by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Chicago & North Western.—To assume 
liability for $6,210,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 5 Diesel- 
electric locomotives and 1,250 freight 
cars which are expected to cost a total 
of $7,785,375 (see Railway Age of April 
23, page 61). The certificates, dated 
June 1, will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $414,000 each, beginning June 
1, 1950. The commission’s report ap- 
proved a selling price of 99.78 with a 
236 per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.42 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.4 
to 2.6 per cent, according to maturity. 

New York Central_—To assume liability 
for $10,725,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part 56 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives and 900 gondola cars 
which are expected to cost a total of 
$13,734,360 (see Railway Age of April 
30, page 66). The certificates will be 
dated May 15, and will mature in 15 
annual installments of $715,000 each, be- 
ginning May 15, 1950. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.- 
2299 with a 2°% per cent interest rate 
—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
23 associates which will make the aver- 
age annual interest cost approximately 
2.76 per cent. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding 
from 1.5 to 2.85 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—ordinary, $4.00; 5% 
participating preferred, $4.00; both payable June 
29 to holders of record May 28. 
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Catawissa.—5% preferred Ist issue 75¢, semi- 
annual; 5% preferred 2nd issue, 75¢, semiannual, 
both payable May 23 to holders of record May 9, 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—common, 75¢, quarterly, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 7. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—$2.00 class A, $1.00, 
payable June 10 to holders of record May 28. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—7% guaranteed, 87)¢, 
quarterly, payable June 10 to holders of record 
fay 

Great Northern.—non-cumulative preferred, $1.00, 
payable June 21 to holders of record May 23, 

Illinois Central leased lines.—4% guaranteed, 
$2.00, semiannual, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 10. 

Kensas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—6% preferred A, 
$3.00, semiannual; 6% non-cumulative preferred 
B, $3.00, semiannual; 6% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred C, $3.00, semiannual; all payable June 1} to 
holders of record May 21 

Norfolk Southern.—75¢, quarterly, payable June 
15 to holders of record June 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
May 25 to holders of record May 18 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable June 4 to holders of record 
May 20. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7% pre- 
ferred, $1.75, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 20. 

Southern Pacific.—$1.25, quarterly, payable June 
20 to holders of record May 31. 

Virginian.—621%4¢, quarterly, payable June 24 to 
holders of record June 1 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


May Last Last 
17 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ... 39.76 38.79 54.66 
Average price of 20  repre- 
sentative railway bonds .... 86.18 86.37 89.09 


May Last Last 
24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ... 38.59 39.76 54.78 
Average price of 20  repre- 
sentative railway bonds ... 85.73 86.18 89.64 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


H. B. Parr, whose appointment as as- 
sistant to traffic vice-president of the Ca- 
nadian National at Montreal, Que., was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 7, 
was born at Toronto, Ont., and began 








H. B. Parr 


his railway service there in 1919 as a 
stenographer in the district freight office 
of the Grand Trunk (C.N.R.). In 1925 
Mr. Parr was transferred to Montrez!, 
where, after serving in various clerica: 
capacities, he was appointed chief raté 
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MODERN LIGHTING SYSTEMS... 
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7 TO THE SMALLEST DETAIL 


i 

From fivorescent lighting systems that run the entire length of 
passenger cars fo the small, incandescent down lights used to create 
a soft atmosphere, Keystone fixtures are planned and built to give 
your passengers every measure of safety. 


To prevent accidents caused by breaking glass, the shades of 

Keystone lighting fixtures are made of a special tempered glass. Tenipeved Ghies Shuiais counts? 
This glass is considerably stronger...harder to break... than brook: into-dengeress allvers. 
ordinary glass. But if breakage should occur, it will only be into 

small, blunt particles instead of long dangerous slivers. 


if fixture latches are accidently left open in cleaning or relamping, 
special safety catches safeguard against the fixture cover from falling. 


Other safety features are included in wiring and construction so 
that the entire lighting system is designed to prevent accidents of 
any type...by engineers who are constantly developing safety Spbdied catety-colches: piavent 
measures for the protection of you and your passengers. cover from falling If wnletched. 


Thus, for fixtures of beauty, safety, and practicability choose 
Keystone and you choose the finest. 


Write for illustrated catalog, "KEYSTONE LIGHTING SYSTEMS”. 








COMPANY 
LIGHTING—LIGHTNING ARRESTERS—HEADLIGHTS—SHOP TOOLS—SHELVING Sed tab cavelelly enaineeed to tn 
1717 CAMBRIA STREET PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. clude every possible safety factor. 
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clerk in 1940. Four years later he was 
named chief clerk to the traffic vice- 
president and in 1947 was appointed as- 
sistant to freight traffic manager, which 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


Downing B. Jenks, general manager of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed also a vice- 
president of the railroad. A photograph 
and biographical sketch of Mr. Jenks 
appeared in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 13, 1948, in connection with his ap- 
pointment as general manager. 


R. M. McNamara, treasurer of the 
Washington & Old Dominion, has been 
appointed vice-president—treasurer (fin- 
ancial and accounting), with headquart- 
ers as before at Arlington, Va. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


David O. Mathews, formerly special as- 
sistant to the United States attorney 
general at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed general counsel of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding to a portion of the duties of Clair 
M. Roddewig, newly elected president of 
the C. & E. I. 


P. Olfelt has been appointed assistant 
freight claim agent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 


Charles W. Dooling, attorney for the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
general counsel at that point. Elzo L. 
VanDellen, also attorney at San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed commerce at- 
torney. 


OPERATING 


C. T. Williams has been appointed su- 
perintendent, Southern district, of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines at Musko- 
gee, Okla., succeeding P. O. Ellis, who 
has been promoted to engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, at Dallas, Tex. 


C. A, Fink has been appointed general 
manager of the Missouri-Illinois at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Henry W. Davidson, whose retirement 
as superintendent, South Toxas district, 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines at 
Smithville, Tex., was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 7, was born on 
October 25, 1887, at Clifton, Tenn. He 
entered railroad service with the Katy 
in October, 1910, as night clerk at Troy, 
Tex., and later served successively as 
telegraph operator, operator and agent, 
district agent of the Texas Central dis- 
trict, and supervisor of claim prevention. 
He was advanced to yardmaster at Waco, 
Tex., in November, 1924, and was ap- 
pointed trainmaster;- South Texas dis- 
trict, in December of that year. From 
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1930 to 1932, he served as superinten- 
dent of claim prevention, and was next 
appointed supervisor of agents. Mr. 
Davidson returned to Waco in 1934, as 
trainmaster, becoming superintendent at 
Smithville in December, 1938. 


W. J. Turner, whose appointment as 
superintendent transportation of the 
Southern division of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Jacksonville, Fla., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 30, was 
born in Pike county, Ala., on January 16, 
1902. Mr. Turner was graduated from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in June, 
1925, with the degree of B.S. in civil en- 
gineering. He entered the service of the 





W. J. Turner 


A.C.L. on June 1, 1925, as rodman at 
Waycross, Ga., and served successively as 
transitman, junior engineer, assistant en- 
gineer, senior assistant engineer, division 
engineer, engineer of design and engi- 
neer maintenance of way. Mr. Turner be- 
came assistant chief engineer at Jack- 
sonville on March 24, 1947, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent transporta- 
tion. 


C. W. Veale, acting superintendent of 
the Waycross district of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of that district, with headquart- 
ers at Waycross, Ga. 


TRAFFIC 


R. J. Tozer, whose retirement as gen- 
eral freight agent of the Northern Paci- 
fic at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 7, was born on March 
7, 1884, at St. Louis, Mo., where he en- 


tered railroad service in January, 1900, 


with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
In 1909 he joined the N. P. as traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters in his 
home city, and continued to hold that 
position until 1918, when he left the 
road to serve for a time on the Chicago & 
North Western at Madison, Wis. He re- 
turned to his former post on the N. P. in 
1920, and in June of the same year be- 
came general agent at Cleveland, Ohio. 
In 1922 he was transferred to Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., becoming assistant general pas;sen. 
ger agent at Chicago a year later. From 
1925 to 1927 he served as general avent 
of the N. P. at Shanghai, China, and sub. 
sequently returned to the United States 
to become assistant general passenger 
agent at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Tozer was 
appointed general agent at San Fran. 
cisco in 1931, and was transferred to Chi- 
cago as general freight agent in April, 
1940. 


L. W. Sevin has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent of the Pennsylvania at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding E. R. Norris, 
whose transfer to Los Angeles, Cal., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 9. 


R. T. Mason has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department, of the 
New York Central at Detroit, Mich. 


C. B. Chinn has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Kansas City 
Southern Lines at Beaumont, Tex. 


L. V. Reef has been appointed district 
freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio at Denver, Colo. 


Henry W. Craig, assistant foreign agent 
of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., succeeding H. B. Parr, who 
has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 


Joseph F. Powers, commercial agent of 
the Lehigh Valley at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed division freight agent 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., succeeding Frank 
E. Erdman, who has retired at his own 
request, after 45 years of service with the 
L. V. 


Joseph L. Tierney, city passenger agent 
of the Great Northern at San Francisco. 
Cal., has been promoted to New England 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., effective June 1, succeed- 
ing T. F. Carroll, who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


T. J. Conway, road foreman of engines 
of the Texas & Pacific at Big Spring. 
Tex., has been appointed fuel supervisor 
at Dallas, Tex., succeeding the late H. N. 
Ricks, whose death was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 2. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


E. W. Gatzert has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding A. G. Denham, promoted to gen- 
eral storekeeper at Springfield, Mo. 


Drury H. Phebus, whose appointment as 
general storekeeper of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was reported in the Railwa 
Age of May 14, is a native of Beaver 
City, Neb., and attended school a! 
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Plattsmouth, Neb., and the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. He began his rail- 
road career as a laborer in the stores de- 
partment of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Plattsmouth, and subsequent- 
ly served in various capacities with that 
road. In August, 1920, he joined the Mil- 





Drury H. Phebus 


waukee as section stockman at Milwau- 
kee, where he also had charge of pricing 
government inventory. He later served 
successively as stationery storekeeper, 
chief clerk to the district storekeeper at 
Miles City, Mont., division storekeeper 
at Mobridge, S. D., and chief clerk to 
the general storekeeper at the Milwau- 
kee shops. From 1936 to 1941, he held 
the position of district storekeeper, 
Southern district, at Savanna, IIl., subse- 
quently returning to Milwaukee as as- 
sistant to the general storekeeper. He be- 
came general storekeeper there in June, 
1943, and in February, 1949, was pro- 
moted to acting general storekeeper, 
which post he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Paul O. Ellis, superintendent, Southern 
district, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., has been appointed engi- 
neer maintenance of way, at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding the late James J. Gallagher, 
whose death was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 7. A photograph and bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Ellis appeared in 
the May 7 issue, in connection with his 
appointment as superintendent at Musko- 
gee. 


T. W. Creighton, assistant district en- 
gineer of the Canadian Pacific at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been appointed dis- 
trict engineer, Manitoba district, at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding W. L. Cod- 
ington, who has been granted a leave of 
absence on account of illness. 


SPECIAL 


J. |. Poole, assistant superintendent of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines at Par- 
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sons, Kan., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of rules-safety at that 
point. 


H. E. Jones, executive secretary of the 
Bureau of Information of the Eastern 
Railways at New York, has been elected 
chairman, effective June 1, succeeding 
H. A. Enochs, a railroader for more than 
50 years, who is retiring due to ill 
health. Mr. Jones was born on March 5, 
1885, at Ellicott City, Md., and attended 
the Ellicott City public schools and 
Strayers Business College. He entered 
railroad service in 1902 as a stenographer 
in the general freight office of the Bal- 
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timore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., and 
later transferred to the operating de- 
partment. In May, 1917, Mr. Jones was 
appointed examiner, Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Eastern Railways, and sub- 
sequently served as chief examiner, as- 
sistant secretary and _ secretary, suc- 
cesively, becoming executive secretary 
of the bureau in December, 1940. Dur- 
ing World War I he was assistant chief 
of the Labor Bureau, Eastern region, 
United States Railroad Administration. 


H. E. Greer, Jr., whose appointment as 
chief of personnel of the Reading at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 14, was born on 
August 14, 1914, at Memphis, Tenn. After 
graduation from Memphis city high 
school in 1932, Mr. Greer attended State 
Teachers College, Memphis, for one se- 
mester; Gregg College, Chicago, and 
Brown’s -Secretarial School, St. Louis, 
Mo., for 18 months, evenings; Northwest- 
ern University, Evening division, for 
three and one-half years, and spent one 
year in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
as company clerk and assistant to com- 
pany commander. He entered railroad 
service in May, 1934, as an office boy 
with the Illinois Central at Chicago and 
subsequently served as dictaphone oper- 
ator, stenographer-clerk, secretary and 
statistician to assistant traffic manager, 
traveling secretary and assistant chief 
clerk to general superintendent, secretary 
to office manager, and traveling secretary 
to vice-president and general manager 





at Chicago and St. Louis. In February, 
1943, Mr. Greer was appointed transpor- 
tation inspector and nine months later 
he became trainmaster, which position he 
held successively on the Louisiana and 
Iowa divisions and at Chicago. In 1945 
he served with the Western Carriers’ 





H. E. Greer, Jr. 


Conference Committee on the Operating 
Rules Case. Mr. Greer went with the 
Association of Western Railways at Chi- 
cago in May, 1946, as assistant examiner, 
becoming examiner in February, 1947, 
chief examiner in July, 1947, and car- 
rier member, Fourth division, National 
Railroad Adjustment Board (Per Diem 
Basis) in April, 1948. 


OBITUARY 


George Marion Hart, who retired as su- 
perintendent of dining cars of the Wa- 
bash on December 31, 1939, died at his 
home at Santa Monica, Cal., on May 19. 


Edward D. Cotterell, who retired in Jan- 
uary, 1947, as vice-president of the East- 
ern lines of the Canadian Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., died at Vancouver, B. C., 
on May 18, at the age of 68. Mr. Cotter- 
ell was born in England on January 26, 
1881, and joined the Canadian Pacific as 
a messenger in 1897. He left the C. P. R. 
to join the New York Central, rising to 
the position of chief dispatcher of the 
Hudson division in 1910. Rejoining the 
Canadian Pacific in 1913. Mr. Cotterell 
spent 19 years at Winnipeg, Man., the 
last four as general superintendent of 
the Manitoba district. He transferred to 
the Saskatchewan district at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., in November, 1931, and to the Al- 
berta district at Calgary, Alta., in May, 
1942. Mr. Cotterell became general man- 
ager of the Eastern lines in October. 
1942, and vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Eastern lines in October. 
1944, serving as vice-president of those 
lines from January, 1946, until his re- 
tirement in January, 1947. 


Fred M. Steele, assistant vice-president 
of the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern at Boone, Iowa, died on May 20, at 
the age of 72. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 51) 


B. & O. Sponsors Safety Essay 
Contest for Children 


A $1,300 safety essay contest for chil- 
dren in the families of Baltimore & 
Ohio employees has been announced by 
that company, as part of its program to 
emphasize the importance of accident 
prevention both at home and on the job. 
The contest is open to children, grand- 
children, and younger brothers and sis- 
ters of B. & O. employees. Thirty-six 
prizes totaling $1,300 in United States 
savings bonds are offered for the best es- 
says of 500 words or less on the subject 
Railroad Safety Begins At Home. Boys 
and girls under 19 are eligible in two 
age groups. 


Seventeen Foreign Transport 
Students Get Certificates 


Seventeen students who completed the 
course of the Third Annual Foreign 
Transportation Institute, conducted by 
the American University, Washington, 
D. C., were awarded certificates at a din- 
ner session at the campus in Washington 
on May 20. Dr. L. M. Homberger, pro- 
fessor of transportation at the university, 
was director of the institute. Among those 
receiving certificates were Philip F. Car- 
mody and Howard H. Knuth, foreign 
freight agents, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and Louis H. Rives, assistant foreign 
freight agent, Norfolk & Western, who 
was the class speaker. 

George L. Bell, acting director, Office 
of International Trade, U. 5. Department 
of Commerce, made the principal ad- 
dress at the dinner. 


April Revenues 1.3 Per Cent 
Above Those of April, 1948 


From preliminary reports ot 83 Class I 
roads representing 81.1 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that 
the April gross amounted to $598,499,660, 
an increase of 1.3 per cent above the 
$590,836,521 reported for the same 1948 
month. Estimated April freight revenues 
were $497,856,136, as compared with 
April, 1948’s $486,509,361, an increase of 
2.3 per cent. Estimated passenger rev- 
enues totaled $54,923,156, as compared 
with $56,482,924, a decrease of 2.8 per 
cent. The estimate for all other revenues 
was $45,720,368, a decrease of 4.4 per 
cent below April, 1948’s $47,844,236. 


Milwaukee Fined $1,000 


‘he Interstate Commerce Commission 
hes been advised that, on May 14, Judge 
Charles A. Dewey, in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of iowa, imposed a $1,000 fine on the 
Chicago, Miwaukee, St. Pau} & Pacific 
aller the road had entered a plea of nolo 
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contendere to one count of an_indict- 
ment charging it with violating the El- 
kins Act. The charges were based on the 
Milwaukee’s failure to collect freight 
charges within the prescribed credit from 
Samuel Markman, doing business as the 
Markman Potato Company. 

At the same time, the J. C. C. an- 
nouncement also said, Mr. Markman was 
fined $3,000 upon his plea of nolo con- 
tendere to three counts of a 10-count 
indictment. The indictment, the an- 
nouncement continued, charged Mr. 
Markman “with accepting concessions in 
violation of the Elkins Act on shipments 
of potatoes during the summer of 1948, 
which he falsely represented ‘for potato 
ship processing’ to avoid payment of 
standard refrigeration charges.” 

After the fines were imposed, the re- 
maining counts of the two indictments 
were dismissed. The case was investi- 
gated by the commission’s Bureau of 


Inquiry. 


S. P.’s “Shasta Daylight” 
In Service July 10 


Two new 15-car, Diesel-powered 
“Shasta Daylight” streamliners will go 
into daily service between San Francisco, 
Cal., and Portland, Ore., on July 10, on a 
15%4-hr. schedule for the 718-mi. trip, the 
Southern Pacific announced on May 23. 
Costing a total of nearly $5 million, the 
pair of luxury coach streamliners will cut 





three hours from the best present train 
time on the Shasta route. They will leave 
their respective terminals at 7:45 a. m. 
and arrive at destinations at 11:15 p. m. 

Each train will comprise a 6,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotive, nine chair 
cars, a parlor-observation car, tavern car, 
baggage-postal car, and an articulated 
triple unit comprising a coffee shop, 
kitchen and dining car. With inaugura- 
tion of the new train, the S. P. will give 
its customer3 an opportunity to see the 
most scenic portions of the whole Pacific 
coast by daylight. The “Shasta Daylight” 
will bring into view many beauty spots 
through the Sacramento River canyon, 
past Mt. Shasta, over the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and through the Willamette Valley 
of Oregon. South from San Francisco, the 
road now operates three pairs of “Day- 
lights” to Los Angeles. 

Cars for the new “Shasta Daylights” 
were ordered nearly three years ago, 
S. P. President A. T. Mercier points out, 
“but deliveries were delayed while man- 
ufacturers strove to feed production in 
the face of material shortages and other 
difficulties.” The road is already receiv- 
ing cars from the builder, he said, one of 
the first being the tavern car, which, 
shortly, will be placed in temporary 
service on the existing “Cascade” to give 
overnight travellers between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland a pre-view of the 
equipment to come on the “Shasta Day- 
light.” 
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*Report of trustee or trustees. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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1,715,779 1,849,442 85,241 67,630 57.7 5,656,066 3 200,231 626 4 80 11.3 
679,204 723,461 54,217 30,903 57.2 2,732,955 1,478,407 262 40 20 6.2 
837,552 901,095 69,245 36,374 57.5 3,227,553 1,770,654 266 20 20 TA 
865,121 880,036 12,945 22,209 60.0 1,531,683 648,101 365 12 96 20.3 
994,411 1,022,872 15,039 25,932 63.3 1,759,673 784,202 356 1 69 16.2 
258,343 260,397 3,937 6,413 70.9 422,534 197,406 95 2 8 7.6 
281,663 286 282 5,319 7,060 72.9 460,051 220,588 2 4 10 9.4 
299,994 300,142 784 iSS1o 747 $89,286 429,642 102 11 4 3.4 
366,928 373,324 357 16,135 74.7 1,038,442 515,408 130 8 10 6.8 
1,355,582 1,360,661 47,997 46,220 62.3 3,303,192 1,554,311 551 a 83 12.7 
1,514,431 1,522,761 53,256 53,057 64.0 3,715,873 1,762,257 576 10 71 10.8 
1,199,595 1,294,139 32,684 30,767 61.8 2,257,218 1,147,426 367 32 73 15.5 
1,528,751 1,676,402 51,087 39,446 64.5 2,871,346 1,513,036 404 = 82 16.9 
207.696 210,787 6,065 5,657 72.8 758.723 166,214 75 1 13.2 
274,794 288,533 8,959 6,483 76.7 407,451 193,714 83 13 13.5 
737,960 782,736 10,558 21.579 62.3 1,526,019 657,738 276 3 47 14.4 
853,000 921,094 14,182 24,053 66.7 1,647,048 745,583 271 ta 56 Lig | 
1,248,361 1,258,249 16,958 35,939 64.4 2,368,204 1,021,422 441 yfr4 127 19.8 
1,615,462 1,640,835 28,012 43,376 70.0 2,762,771 1,263,448 546 21 91 13.8 
916,351 962,684 29,346 26,439 65.0 1,841,795 806,390 366 15 94 19.8 
930,607 971,773 25,319 30,356 69.7 1,983,979 910,680 354 14 iki 24.1 
171,904 173,080 9,430 8,083 65.7 539,899 234.592 53 526 11 17.2 
232,742 234,101 13,311 8,429 69. 249,032 244,217 55 = 29 34.5 
1,321,118 1,394,387 56,054 41,340 65.3 2,821,371 1,272,534 493 25 86 14.2 
1,426,396 1,487,178 61,947 45,197 689 3,007,136 1,408,417 492 33 104 16.5 
205,845 217,923 13,406 5,006 64.4 353,889 156,641 8l 1 33 28.7 
226,085 242.206 12,979 5,427 64.0 391,184 173,317 88 ma 23 20.7 
33,901 34,277 foe 593 53.4 43,632 19,944 ‘17 10 21 43.8 
31,668 31,853 330 504 53.7 35,916 16,015 18 > a 54.0 
941,945 947,785 43,829 30,737 68.2 2,077,679 941,639 337 42 57 13.1 
1,009,531 1,013,296 42,274 33,364 64.3 2,326,491 1,026,328 342 62 72 1 | 
347,929 357,021 7,365 10,181 66.4 671,089 309,395 119 ere 18 13.1 
416,805 429,836 10,434 11,678 72.6 738,089 356,839 129 , ze 14.6 
748,138 791,681 G2,805 27,322 71.2 1,847,874 881,481 345 15 52 12.6 
812,937 856,928 54,775 29,576 71.8 1,992,255 958,297 336 27 57 13.6 
2,376,533 2,531,054 96,275 87,622 66.3 6,800,416 2,325,867 648 160 140 14.8 
2,548,330 2,697,057 110,490 92,520 69.1 6,029,679 2,545,752 706 123 139 14.4 
1,155,168 1,192,073 44,762 44,562 62.4 3,161,828 1,412,488 396 34 101 19.0 
1,346,523 1,386,127 51,589 51,433 64.2 3,597,337 1,652,270 443 18 74 13.8 
1,084,373 1,117,038 19,761 34,725 63.1 2,358,867 1,022,835 276 23 76 20.3 
1,167,708 1,205,017 18,666 37,906 67.4 2,451,222 1,084,952 301 8 7 20.4 
389,340 446,686 66,528 14,309 77.7 915,487 455,194 159 9 46 21.5 
367,896 415,531 52,978 11,536 72.9 794,700 406,671 151 35 47 20.2 
1,594,762 1,742,106 270,131 67,509 70.9 4,337,682 1,876,314 701 37 178 19.4 
1,860,397 2,085,073 383,942 79,172 70.7 5,122,017 2,248,251 693 29 194 21.2 
1,695,636 1,756,503 141,709 54,468 63.8 3,850,085 1,626,176 538 55 180 23.3 
2,127,707 2,218,857 151,010 84,120 69.7 5,612,959 2,459,171 544 120 110 14.2 
178,260 197,966 24,122 7,529 75.9 77,152 225,549 63 37 23 18.7 
215,239 237,355 24,207 9,343 79.3 578,690 284,250 63 42 20 16.0 
181,058 182,232 988 5,670 62.9 405,366 180,353 58 2 1l 15.5 
248,511 251,713 2,144 6,558 66.6 460,300 208,826 7 = 9 11.3 
175,648 176,505 2,086 8,242 64.9 581,801 268,384 45 3 6 ERE 
199,989 207,965 2,069 8,580 67.1 585,365 274,412 49 1 7 12.3 
516,224 526,363 8,717 16,114 60.2 1,121,643 485,670 113 5 32 21.3 
451,175 460,318 6,950 15,086 65.9 980,202 430,934 121 1 33 21.3 
1,301,164 1,336,026 25,298 42,009 63.1 2,931,120 1,265,492 391 16 -« “36 12.1 
1,475,637 1,525,907 36,606 49,219 65.8 3,346,499 1,486,045 432 re 63 12.7 
376,19 376,190 15,606 11,654 58.2 831,036 307,907 lll 5 4 3.0 
517,729 517,729 14,770 16,166 62.5 1,107,999 459,319 120 1 10 7.6 
682,634 692,006 7,436 20,631 63.2 1,415,252 617,266 281 33 44 12.3 
880,500 911,118 10,008 22,307 66.7 1,508,922 669,847 296 3 31 9.4 
368,490 370,662 4,964 14,099 69.8 877,284 292,158 84 cs 15 14.2 
407,125 409,403 5,702 15,926 75.0 938,552 419,546 92 8 9 8.3 
768,985 769,131 28,279 23,374 69.5 1,549,181 690,178 214 1 36 14.3 
963,362 964,949 19,476 26,702 71.7 1,715,346 761,090 219 ae 29 a4.7 
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Items for the Month of February 1949 Cofmpared with February 1948 


G.t.m.per 
—, train-hr. 
Per excl.locos. 











ne 


By §. 
°. 


Freight cars on line 
A. 





a 
Region, road and year 

Home 

Boston & Maine.......... 1949 2,316 

: 1948 1,373 

No Ys; SS Titi. . os: 1949 2,219 

1948 §=1,205 

f Delaware & Hudson.......... 1949 5,667 

| 1948 1,814 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1949 7,374 

2 1948 3,802 
Fe RENO 3 so:rnlp > oie ops elena piel aib serv ee 1949 10,976 
& 1948 5,258 
= | Grand Trunk Western......... 1949 4,998 
ps ? 1948 3,360 
$2 AGOUR STE’ VERO 035: 650-5 :o200i0!s wiela coors 1949 9,525 
i 1948 5,854 
= | New York Central............ 1949 69,824 
ro 1948 47,034 
2 | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1949 3,951 
O 1948 2,162 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1949 6,227 
1948 2,606 

NINN aR oa Newel nit asie 1949 7,502 
1948 4,541 

(Baltimore & Ohio............. 1949 57,994 
1948 39,190 

| Central of New Jersey*........ 1949 1,046 
‘= 1948 744 
| Central of Pennsylvania. ...... 1949 2,368 
a 1948 694 
E | Chicago & Eastern Ill......... 1949. 2,787 
§ J 1948 1,382 
2° Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .......1949 6,900 
6a} 1948 ,118 
j | Pennsylvania System.......... 1949 141,346 
be | 1948 106,475 
ee 1949 16,452 
) 1948 7,797 
Western Maryland............ 1949 6,491 

L 1948 2,570 
12s Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1949 59,691 
g32 1948 42,804 
£62) Norfolk & Western....... 1949 37,123 
ar -{-~] 1948 27,625 
( Atlantic Coast Line........... 1949 11,832 
1948 8,511 

Central of Georgia............ 1949 3,037 
1948 1,653 

& | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..........1949 3,930 
e| 1948 2,411 
pe MEIC CNET. 0.065505 ss 1949 23,300 
ee. ray 1948 16,496 
£ ) Louisville & Nashville......... 1949 39,262 
s 1948 25,380 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1949 2,040 
5 1948 1,459 
® | Seaboard Air Line............ 1949 10,126 
1948 5,914 

OUND 66. 8 Gs ows bene uate 1949 17,791 

L 1948 12,790 

( Chicago & North Western...... 1949 20,617 

: 948 17,170 

z | Chicago Great Western........ 1949 1,942 
= . 1948 1,067 
& Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1949 30,199 
a4 F 1948 20,522 
= | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha ..1949 1,283 
EJ 1948 801 
= Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1948 14,976 
g 1948 14,331 
x | Great Northern... 2.0.0 66.0000 1949 24,994 
4 7 1948 19,164 
pS Minneap., St.P. & S. Ste. M....1949 6,652 
ns 1948 5,579 
Northern Pacific.............. 1949 20,182 

L 1948 16,063 

_ {Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1949 46,264 
&| G.C.&S.F. and P.& S.F.)..1948 34,617 
‘& | Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1949 18,977 
3 oe 1948 13,567 
*" | Chic., Rock I. & Pac.......... 1949 12,138 
> 1948 8,623 
=J Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1949 ‘7,725 
g 1948 6,731 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1949 27,208 
s].. 1948 22/446 
yf MOM AGING 5 5.6% 6:0:0,010-66 68 0 1949 28,948 
F ' 1948 24,945 
75 | Western Pacific.....4.......... 1949 2,145 
L 1948 2,042 

( International-Gt. Northern* ...1949 788 
1948 487 

< | Kansas City Southern......... 1949 1,607 
5 1948 1,205 
s¢ | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1949 §=3,430 
ez} 1948 1,694 
- | Missouri Pacifict............. 1949 15,768 
EJ 1948 13,445 
arf) WOKE Gb POCEIIG 5 6.5.5 60:5.0.46:5 41010" 1949 2,162 
: 1948 =1,355 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1949 9,606 
S 1948 5,144 
3 St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1949 1,929 
. 1948 1,304 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1949 4,825 
1948 3,768 








tIn the Railway Age of April 30, this column was 


“Train-miles per train-hour.”’ 
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15,655 
18,563 
28,736 
30,354 
26,977 
28,738 
23,065 
24,527 

9,453 

6,521 
33,778 
36,409 


improperly headed ‘‘Coal—Ib. per 1000 g.t.m. inc. loco. 


Total 
10,519 
15,807 
18,754 
27,350 


11,128 
11,589 
16,461 
20,991 
27,065 
37,046 
12,162 


43,508 
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excl.locos 
and and 
tenders tenders 
37,699 2,311 
30,833 2,297 
35,052 2,421 
27,264 2,298 
58,667 3,140 
49,752 3,072 


46,696 2,453 
50,136 3.288 
47,415 3,166 
44,953 2,205 
43,886 2,276 
35,006 2,656 
30,278 2,447 
39,354 2,935 
36,030 2,958 
39,530 2,856 
36,760 2,913 
42,384 2,507 
36,401 2,166 
16,433 2,949 
12,199 2,415 
40,185 2,827 
32,842 2,684 
38,111 2.877 
32,300 2,648 
41,781 3,180 


54,795 3.456 
50,344 3,355 
66,331 4,080 
60,510 3,920 
29,802 1,776 
27,938 1,774 
29,733 1,639 
29,781 1,638 
55,685 2,976 
53,783 2,840 
43,767 2,468 
41,792 2,494 
30,482 1,887 
27,145 1,879 
34,939 1,734 
28,152 1,486 
37,235 2,118 
33,870 1,989 
33,144 1,913 
28,993 1,728 


32,379 2,157 
29,590 2,137 
23,464 1,797 
22,248 1,787 
17,793 1,342 
15,072 1,182 


39,436 484 
40,649 2,471 
49,930 2,454 
47,810 2,379 
46,924 2,754 


36,758 2,105 
35,997 2,372 
35,563 2,181 
44,783 2,752 
45,167 2.782 
43,909 2,324 
54,540 2,664 
51,825 2,686 
57,667 2,704 
42,657 2,250 
34,086 1,878 
64,774 3,329 
55,375 2,949 
40,532 2,195 
40,709 2,180 
44,397 2,265 
41,530 2,279 
46,856 2,216 
39,786 2,162 
40,888 2,081 
34,826 1,721 
45,267 2,386 


G.t.m.per Net 


train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. 


per 
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890 


1,008 
1,143 
807 
956 
324 


” Figures shown 
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13,256 
14,103 
17,669 
22,062 
25,059 


28,978 
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Diesel 
OPERATION 


Recorders VALVE PILOT 


DIESEL SeeD 


Uniformly favorable service reports show accurate, dependable per- ‘ 
formance over hundreds of thousands of miles. Produced with typical 
Valve Pilot precision and durability for all types of Diesel road power. — 


RECORDERS. 


~ DIESELOMETER” 


TRADE MARK 


PRODUCTS 


In addition to speed, permanently chart operating data on throttle, re- 
verse and transition levers, dynamic braking, etc., 
ohm akeel dot iale kw Wam lah Zo) ilo) >) (-MelloMroMaalelatelol-Seal-Talmolalom-taleflalctaal-vamel il ¢-e 


(LO) 1-10) °F @) yO tole aN 7- 


in any combination 


New York I7, N. Y 








AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DOUBLE 


DOUBLE 
TRUNNION FULCRUM 


SAFE 
STABLE 
SIMPLE 
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'““GUNITE”’ CONCRETE 


(SINCE 1915) 
(CALLED “SHOTCRETE” BY RAILROADS) 


| Detail Information — Specifications on Request 


| 





DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 























THE PENETRYN SYSTEM, INC. 


Restoration and Protection of Concrete, Brick and 
Stone Masonry 
Shotcrete Construction and Repairs 
Permeation Process for Masonry 
Pressure Grouting 


Piers, Abutments, Tunnels, Dams, Buildings 
ALBANY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 








LOCOMOTIVE ~ CRANES: 


GASOLINE e DIESEL | 
ELECTRIC e STEAM | 











See Last 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS CEMENT GUN SPECIALISTS CONTRACTORS 


1301 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 
District Branch Office—228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Branch Offices—Dallas, Denver, Houston, New Orleans, St. Louis 
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THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 








LOCOMOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA 
Thirteenth Edition 


The new edition has been 
completely revised and con- 
tains only current practice. 
The 
and the Shops and Terminals 
section have been enlarged 

and brought up to date. 
Compiled and edited for 
the Association of American 
Railroads’ Mechanical Division, which was rep- 
resented by an advisory committee, the editorial 
contents represents best practice. Hundreds ot 
detail drawings and photographs show dimen- 
sions and appearance of all parts. Indexes show 
where parts and equipment for all kinds of Amer- 


Diesel-electric section 


ican built motive power can be obtained. 


1947. 13th. 1,418 pages, 3,000 illus., 9 x 12 x 3-in., 
Fabrikoid, $8.00 
Order Your Copy Today 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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